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I. 

ORMENTILLA grew in a scrambling fashion, half in the ditch 
and half out of it; and caught the quick eye of a fellow- 
traveller with its bright color. 

“What a dear little red flower!” 

The girl picked a gay bunch of it and pinned it into her blue 
pinafore—for the singular garment she wore looked more like a 
pinafore wholly wanting in frills than anything else. It was a 
kind of half-fitting blue linen tunic, showing clearly the vigorous 
lines of her spare, boyish figure, and giving perfect freedom to her 
swinging walk. It hung by shoulder-straps over a white blouse. 
She was not handsome, certainly, and very brown altogether; in 
her hair and eyes and skin. Her face was square, and her large eyes 
set in her face at an angle that was almost Japanese. Her mouth too 
was large and almost as red as Tormentilla itself, and she wore her 
heavy hair hanging in a long, thick pigtail over her shoulders. Her 
simple straw hat was pushed forward over her eyes, and it was only 
when you were as close to her as Tormentilla was, that you noticed 
the miserable, moody look they held. She swung down the two miles 
of long white road from Malinder House to the little town which sat 
at its gates and worshipped it, and you saw, if you watched her closely, 
that one way was as bad as another to her, and that she only walked 
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at all to kill her thoughts and dull some deadly pain. It seemed too 
bad that such pain should sear a young heart which had until quite 
lately demanded, found, and taken its pleasure and its joy of life 
as a right. 

An ancient weather-prophet, scanning the cloudy gleam of the 
sky with an owlish pretense of wisdom, jumped at the opportunity 
of making a remark as she passed by his little white gate. 

“Young woman,” he said, “are you aware that you’re wearing 
a common weed in your gown?” 

“Tt’s rather a sweet little thing,” she said, smiling as she touched 
it caressingly with her finger-tips. “What do you call it?” 

The ancient beamed at her. 

“Tf you’d a axed any one else in this nayburudd,” said he with 
delight, “they could have guv no answer. Tormentiller is its name. 
It is a humble wayside branch of the great Potentiller family. I 
am a member of the horticultural society of this town, and of three 
botanical societies in the nayburudd.” 

“How nige!” said she politely. “Tormentilla. It’s a prickly 
sort of name—a nettlish name—is n’t it?” 

“Much more suitable name for a creature that’s a torment to 
itself and every one it comes in contact with,” she murmured miser- 
ably as she went on her way. 

At the corner where the road to Four Meadows branches off to 
the left, a long black and white house rose on her right hand. It 
was an excellent imitation of the old timbered houses proper to the 
county, and she stopped to read the brass plate on the gate. 

“So this is where Dr. Cogwheel lives,” said she. 

She walked into the surgery and sat down on a round cane chair. 
The back number of the Autocar which she took up seemed to distress 
her in some unaccountable way, and her eyes filled with impatient 
tears as she gazed out of the window at the neat bedded-out designs 
on the lawn, in scarlet geraniums and blue lobelia and prim, round, 
gray-blue saxifrage like dolls’ cabbages. 

“Gracious, what a deadly hole!” she murmured dismally, and 
flung the Autocar, with a vicious twist of her wrist, at an irritating 
bluebottle in the window. “Shut up, you buzzing little wretch!” 
she cried, and the bluebottle did shut up—forever. 

Then suddenly a clear, fresh voice in the passage caught her ear, 
a rustle outside the door, a smell of violet scent. She hated scent. 
The door opened and a girl came in with a rush; a radiant, dazzling 
vision for moody eyes, one would have thought. A girl like a prim- 
rose, in a white dress with a little green flower on it; a girl with 
soft, light, bright hair and sea-blue eyes shadowed by dark lashes; 
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a girl with a complexion like apple-blossom and a smile which drew 
Tormentilla to her feet in a hurry, with a glare. 

“Dr. Cogwheel?” she asked sharply. 

The vision dimpled and laughed. 

“Oh, no,” she said; “I’m so sorry I’m not, but I can’t help it, 
can I?” 

“Can I see him, please?” 

“T’m afraid not. It is most unfortunate, but he had a patient 
who would insist upon seeing him instead of one of the assistants. 
So inconsiderate, we thought, but the man was dying, and what 
could father do?” 

The dimples and the coming and going of the apple-blossom in 
those young cheeks were so awakening of distracting memories to 
the girl in the blue pinafore dress that she could hardly bear it. She 
did not answer, but stood devouring the face before her with eager 
eyes, her heart beating frantically. 

“T’m afraid I’m only Audrey,” the beauty murmured, with a 
touching confidence which was the last straw. “It was an angina 
case, you see, and he had to fly off in the middle of breakfast to 
the other end of the world, because the man’s relatives insisted upon 
it. Can’t you give me a message for him?” 

“Please ask him to come to Malinder this afternoon.” 

“To Malinder?” Audrey raised her dark eyebrows. “But 
where? This is all Malinder. I’m sorry I’m so stupid, but I’m 
afraid I must ask for details, although I hate to worry any one.” 

“Malinder House. There is a lady there who is rather ill.” 

“A lady? Mrs. Gramper?” 

“No, Miss Green. She is lodging with Mrs. Gramper. She would 
like to see Dr. Cogwheel this afternoon,” she said briefly, throwing 
back her head and turning to go. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Audrey apologetically, with an 
appealing smile. “It was very impertinent of me. Do please under- 
stand that I only wish to be able to explain as much as I can to my 
father. Doctors naturally like to know things, you see. It’s very 
troublesome of them. I quite see that. And people are so averse to 
telling anything, are n’t they?” 

“Miss Green is an old friend of Mrs. Gramper’s last situation” 
—the pinafore girl’s ready powers of invention startled herself—“ and 
I’m her niece.” . 

“Then you are——?” 

“Yes,” said the other shortly, for she found Audrey’s sweetness 
almost suffocating; “I am——” she hesitated, but only for a mo- 
ment—*“ Tormentilla Green. Good day.” 

Audrey held out her hand. 
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“T am so glad you came,” she said. “ We shall like to call upon 
Miss Green, if we may. Mrs. Gramper was at Coltsfoot Hall, before, 
wasn’t she? Are you really related to Sir Diggory? Mother will 
be charmed. I can’t tell you how pleased mother will be if she can 
do anything for Miss Green. I only hope she isn’t seriously ill.” 

Her pretty, empressé manner, her delicate and apparently genuine 
concern, her wide, appealing blue eyes, her little rosebud of a mouth, 
her easy, friendly manner, were too much for Tormentilla. She took 
the delicate little hand Audrey offered and shook it limply. 

“There are so few nice girls in Malinder,” said Audrey sadly; 
“T often say so to mother. ‘ Dearest,’ I say, ‘the world is so empty, 
isn’t it? A true friend is so rare.’ Father says in his cynical, manly 
way that no womanly women ever makes a real friend, but mother 
quite sees. It will be such a pleasure to know you.” 

“Thanks so much,” said Tormentilla brusquely. “ Good-by. 
Please tell Dr. Cogwheel.” 

“Oh, of course he shall know—the very minute he comes in. I 
will wait for him on the doorstep. Literally I will. Would you like 
to see the garden? What a dear little red flower you are wearing! 
What is its pretty name?” 

“Tor—it’s a kind of a sarsaparilla,” said Miss Green’s niece 
hastily. “And I think perhaps I’d better get back to Greenie now, 
if you don’t mind——” 

“Greenie!” Audrey broke into her pretty, girlish laugh. “ How 
perfectly sweet of you to call your aunt that! Mother would never 
stand it for an instant from me. Would yours? Or father. They 
insist upon the most old-fashioned respect. So quaint of them, isn’t 
it? Do yours?” 

Tormentilla’s brows blackened. “I should never want to try 
anything else,” said she gloomily, and went home. 

The great, ugly Italian house looked like a prison to her as she 
ran up the grass steps of the terraces to it. She slipped in through 
a side door and down a long, cool, painted passage to a wide, large- 
windowed room looking out to the rose-garden. It was a pretty room, 
with yellow, painted walls and oak beams; a room which seemed to 
hold the sunshine long after the sun had gone in. 

A little gray lady embroidering something in delicate colors, by 
the window, looked up with a welcoming smile as the girl came in. 

“T’ve only coughed seven times,” she said as Tormentilla flung 
herself into a rocking-chair. “I’m really much better. If you 
would only allow me to treat this as an imaginary cold, I know it 
would cease to exist. These things are more influenced by one’s 
imagination than——” 

Tormentilla laughed, in spite of her gloom. 
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“Don’t talk Christian Science to me to-day, Greenie. I can’t 
stand it. If you want to make me believe that your imagination 
can make you sniff like that, and lie awake coughing all night, 1 
simply won’t—so there! And the doctor’s coming to see you this 
afternoon anyhow. It’s a beautiful world. Cheer up!” 

“Ts it wise?” Miss Green’s cold had weakened her usual cheerful 
view of life. “To ask strange doctors in if you wish to remain——” 

“In ambush,” the girl said lightly. “Oh, you can be too careful, 
and, besides, I have told the man’s daughter that I am your niece” 
—she tossed her straw hat at a sandy kitten on the window-seat— 
“Tormentilla Green. It came to me as an inspiration this after- 
noon. Isn’t it a mumpy-frumpy name, Greenie dear? A pricky, 
spiky, disagreeable name. It’s a suitable name for a creature who 
only lives to be a torment to everybody and everything. Oh dear, 
oh dear! How I hate it all!” 

Miss Green looked up at the miserable voice and dull, hopeless 
eyes. 

“Something fresh has happened,” she said with conviction. 

“Yes, I’ve seen a girl; a pink and white girl, more like Dolly 
than you would have believed possible; and sweet, too, cloyingly sweet, 
like her, with all the same little tricks to catch approbation. Not 
quite the same—well, the same complacent, self-satisfied look Dolly 
has, but the same appealing, pretty manners that other girls have 
to suffer for.” ~ 

Miss Green put down her embroidery and regarded Tormentilla 
with anxious affection. 

“Tf only you would accept this trouble more calmly,” she said 
anxiously; “if only you would realize that it is really better to 
move with the stream than behave like a puppy on a chain. I assure 
you that every cloud has a silver lining. There will come a time, 
Sandy, when——” 

“Tormentilla, not Sandy!” said the girl sharply. “And you 
can’t comfort me with proverbs. You know by experience that you 
never can.” 

“When honest worth will triumph. Beauty is but——” 

“Don’t!” Tormentilla brought her rocking-chair violently for- 
ward. “Don’t tell me that beauty is only skin-deep, and that hand- 
some is as handsome does, and that I must cultivate a beautiful soul, 
because I simply won’t stand it to-day, so there! ” 

“T never for a moment thought of suggesting the impossible!” 
cried Miss Green warmly, much hurt. “I was merely going to say 
that beauty is in the eye of the beholder, and that I’d several times 
heard people say that you looked almost handsome when you were 
flushed and excited by violent exercise.” 
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“Thank you, Greenie,” Tormentilla murmured sadly; “you are 
comforting. I’ve never known any one quite as comforting as you. 
If that’s the case, I’d better spend my days on a trapeze, perhaps, 
or play hockey all the year round. Who knows but I might even get 
a reputation for beauty, if my health and strength held out, and 
my bones kept intact ?” 

“ Beauty is—— 

“Tf you say it is a curse, I shall go upstairs and howl!” the 
girl cried. “Greenie dear, you would never have thought a year ago 
that I was the kind of girl to waste all these months crying for the 
moon, would you? But don’t, please, tell me that beauty is a curse, 
because I know—no one better—that it’s nothing of the kind.” 

“If you will give me time,” said Miss Green, with dignity, “I 
will finish by saying that beauty is a rare and priceless gift, and that 
if you go on fretting in this absurd way you will lose all pretense of 
it. Besides, mere goodness, which can always be cultivated by the 
stupidest of us, is not by any means to be despised.” 

“T’d rather have a flower face than a heart of gold, any day in 
the week,” said Tormentilla gloomily. 

“You haven’t the remotest chance of developing either, but 
you can cultivate happiness if you go the right way to work. You 
think about yourself all day long. Here you are, at eighteen, allow- 
ing your first, your very first, trouble to——” 

“That’s why it’s so dreadfully hard to bear. If it was the 
twenty-first, I might have learnt how.” 

“Nonsense! You will never get over it till you give up thinking 
about it. You must try to make others happy if you want to be 
happy yourself. I know it’s not a pleasing idea, but——” 

“Tf only you would n’t talk like a copy-book, Greenie dear.” The 
girl rose from her chair, slipped to the ground at Miss Green’s feet, 
and laid her tumbled head on the embroidery. 

Miss Green carefully disentangled her silks from the brown plaits. 

“ My dear,” she said slowly, “ we shall be here a long time if you 
keep to your plan of staying until Doreen’s wedding——” 

“T can’t go home before; I simply can’t.” Tormentilla’s eyes 
filled with tears again. 

“No, I don’t suppose you can, but I was going to say that the 
only way to get over a grief is to go out of your way to make things 
better for other people. I assure you that it’s the only way.” 

“But if I spend money, if I do dull charitable things, people 
will guess that——” 

“T’m not talking about district-visiting and gray flannel petti- 
coats and local philanthropy,” said Miss Green hastily. “But an 
extraordinary number of opportunities crop up for helping people 
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if one only looks out. And then you wake up one fine morning to 
wonder how you could so soon have forgotten to be miserable. You 
find that your broken heart is n’t broken at all, and——” 

“ Are you speaking from your own experience, or just repeating 
some reverend person’s helpful words?” 

“From experience,” said Miss Green gravely. 

The girl leaned her elbows on the window-seat and looked out. 
“T’m not sure that you aren’t right, after all,” she said with a 
little laugh. “You do make me see things in such an interesting 
light. It will be rather fun. I will look out. As you say, there are 
sure to be opportunities. Malinder may be full of unexpected joys, 
for all we know.” 

Something in her tone alarmed Miss Green. 

“But, my dear,” she said quickly, “I wasn’t proposing an ex- 
citing new game. It was hardly as ‘fun’ that I recommended you 
to try to help others——” 

“No, I know you were n’t,” said Tormentilla thoughtfully. “ But 
you never can tell where your lightest words may fall and blossom, 
can you? And Ill look out, I promise you, Greenie, that Ill look 
out like anything.” She flung back her plait and stood looking at 
Miss Green with a happy, expansive grin. Her little white teeth 
gleamed between her red lips, and even if she was beginning to feel 
rather worried about the possible effect of her words, Miss Green 
met her gaze with affectionate pride. 

“You know you really are quite a handsome girl when you laugh 
like that,” she murmured with a twinkle in her eye. 

“Ah, now you’re talking,” said Tormentilla gaily. 


II. 


“Every one thinks it such a sweet name,” said Audrey, with 
modest pride. “It’s in Shakespeare, you know.” 

“Tt’s not at all a suitable one for you,” Tormentilla said abruptly. 
“ Audrey was a great, lumping, thumping country hoyden. And 
you-——” She stared at the girl reflectively. Glowing and smiling, 
and as pink as a rose, in a charming summer frock, Audrey sat 
beside her in the other corner of the wide window-seat; her little 
bright head leaning back against the brown casement curtain; her 
little, slim, soft hand playing with the cord. 

“ You are n’t like that Audrey,” Tormentilla pursued. “She was 
much more like me: big and hearty-looking, you see, and quite plain; 
while you 

“Oh, but you must n’t say such things. Not plain, really. You 
always look so quaint, I think, in that charmingly unconventional 
dress,” said Audrey pleasantly. “I said to mother only this morning, 
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‘ Dearest,’ I said, ‘isn’t Miss Green—the young Miss Green—quaint? 
I do hope she will wear the same dress when she calls this afternoon,’ 
I said, and mother said, ‘Oh, yes.’ Really, she did.” 

“T should n’t like to think that I looked quaint,” Tormentilla 
replied hastily, with some annoyance. “I shouldn’t like to think 
I looked anything so silly. I wear it because it’s so comfortable— 
for no other reason. I like to be comfortable.” 

Audrey’s lovely blue eyes were full of admiration. 

“Oh, I see you have ideas,” she said. “And that’s so unusual 
in girls, isn’t it? How splendid of you to be able to live up to—to 
anything! I never can. I’m always hopelessly like other people, 
and that’s so tiresome, isn’t it?” 

“You ’re extremely like my sister Dolly,” Tormentilla remarked 
thoughtfully. She might have added that Audrey was also rather 
silly, but the girl was so pretty, so charmingly dressed, so graceful 
and elegant, and, above all, so flattering, that her silliness was rather 
lost sight of. It was not her words, somehow, which flattered, but 
her eyes, her intent, enthralled expression, her concentrated attention, 
the constant, diffident appeal of her smile. 

She took Tormentilla’s empty cup, refilled it, and threaded her 
way back through the crowded room with a graceful dexterity which 
Tormentilla, who would have knocked over at least two tables and 
collided with half a dozen chairs, could not but admire and long to 
imitate. 

“Tt’s lovely of you to say I’m like your sister,’ Audrey said, as 
she sank into her seat. “Do try that almond cake. It’s a cake 
I’ve always been going to make and never have somehow. I think 
every woman ought to be able to cook, don’t you? It is such a 
womanly accomplishment. Is your sister Dolly like you?” 

“She is more unlike me than you would believe possible for any 
human being,” said Tormentilla sharply, “in every possible way. 
She’s lovely. There have never been two opinions about Dolly’s. 
loveliness. And she gets everything in the world by the way she 
looks at you, and by the helpless way she holds her hands. And she 
uses her advantages in the most unscrupulous way.” 

Audrey dropped her dark lashes on her rose-leaf cheeks. 

“Oh, but that’s not quite nice, is it?” she asked gently. 

“It’s not always quite nice for other people.” Tormentilla’s 
eyes were moody with memory. 

“You don’t think that I’m like your beautiful sister in every 
way?” Audrey asked anxiously. 

“T don’t know you yet. But you certainly take more trouble to 
be nice to women than Dolly does. I’ve noticed that.” 

Audrey beamed again. 
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“No one could help wanting to be nice to you,” she said softly. 
She shot a quick glance at Tormentilla out of the corner of her eye, 
and then looked round the room. Her mother was busy with the 
tea-table and Mrs. Flanelle’s account of a delightful new book. Miss 
Cotton was telling Mrs. Hay the tragedy of her poor Dalmatian, 
and Miss Green was obviously quite happy in making an interested 
third in their discussion. 

“You look,” Audrey murmured wistfully, “like the kind of girl 
one can trust. Like a girl who spends her whole life in helping 
others——” 

“Tt’s because I’m plain you think that!” Tormentilla cried 
fiercely. “ People always take it for granted that you have a sweet, 
helpful nature if you aren’t pretty. It isn’t fair.” 

“No,” said Audrey sadly; “I beg your pardon. It was your 
eyes. Didn’t you know what speaking, sympathetic eyes you have? 
One knows at a glance that you will always understand. There are 
so few people who understand.” 

Tormentilla was silent. This was not like Dolly. Dolly never 
asked for sympathy; Dolly never told anything she could help. And 
she remembered Miss Green’s words, “Try to forget your grief in 
helping others.” Here at the first appeal she was deliberately trying 
to escape, to turn her back upon real suffering. Tears in a girl's 
eyes meant deep suffering to poor Tormentilla from her own bitter 
experience and her deep ignorance of the world. The fact that this 
girl who was so like Dolly in looks should yet in many ways be so 
utterly unlike her softened her still more. Dolly got all she wanted; 
Audrey obviously did n’t. 

“You don’t look so very unhappy,” she said slowly, “not gen- 
erally, I mean. I should have thought you were the kind of person 
to be as happy as the day was long.” 

“Don’t misjudge me,’ Audrey murmured piteously, “because I 
try to be brave before the world. Don’t you see that one has to smile 
sometimes even if one’s heart breaks as one does it?” 

In spite of herself, Tormentilla grew interested. 

“You see,” said Audrey wistfully, “I can’t talk to mother about 
it, and that is so hard. I always think one ought to confide in one’s 
mother before any one, but she sides with father in this almost 
entirely. ‘Darling,’ she says, as she has always done when we 
differed, ‘it hurts me more than it hurts you.’ But I can’t quite 
see it in that light, can you?” 

“No,” said Tormentilla, with warm sympathy; “I should think 
not. It’s simply silly.” Her heart softened still more to those 
misty blue eyes. Dolly’s eyes were very blue, but she had never seen 
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them through a mist of tears, and Tormentilla had a very tender 
heart. 

“T’m afraid I shall only bore you,” said Audrey, with a niourn- 
ful sniff. 

“Don’t cry,” Tormentilla said hastily. “It would be so very 
awkward if you suddenly burst into tears here. I do wish you 
would n’t cry. Could n’t we go into the garden or somewhere?” 

Miss Cotton’s clear voice reached them across the room. “ Yes,” 
she said, “over the garden wall. A sponge. A sponge soaked in 
gravy. My poor beautiful ate it, of course, and you know what hap- 
pens to you if you eat a sponge, Mrs. Hay?” 

“No,” said the lady in tones of rapt interest. “I have had so 
little experience, I am afraid.” 

Miss Cotton arranged her neat veil round the violets in her toque, 
and Tormentilla watched her with fascinated eyes, listening intently. 
“Well, it swells.” Miss Cotton spoke impressively. “It swells and 
swells and swells, till you die at last in great agony. My poor Mafe- 
king’s agony was something that I hope you will never witness, A 
vile deed, Mrs. Hay. Worse, far worse, I think, even than the rats 
and the plaster of Paris, and that is bad enough.” 

“Oh, infinitely!” said Mrs. Hay. She was obviously burning 
with curiosity, but ashamed to show any further ignorance. 

“Please tell us what you mean about the rats,’ Tormentilla 
asked eagerly. She stopped as she was leaving the room, and only 
regretted that she had already missed so much of this exhilarating 
subject. 

“You put it for them to eat dry.” Miss Cotton turned sharply 
round. “And it makes them thirsty. You place a bowl of water 
in an accessible spot for the trusting little creatures to drink out of, 
and they drink and drink and drink——” 

“Dear me! How dreadful! Who does?” Mrs. Cogwheel was 
here drawn in, and the exciting conversation became general. 

“The rats,” said Miss Cotton impressively. “And when the 
water gets to the plaster of Paris inside them, you can guess what 
happens.” 

“No, I can’t,” said Tormentilla candidly. “What?” 

“Tt forms a paste and hardens. And as it hardens, the rats die 
in horrible tortures. It’s a terribly cruel world, Mrs. Cogwheel. 
And now I must really tear myself away.” 

“Mother, dearest””—Audrey rose from the window-seat as Miss 
Cotton disturbed the room—“‘I am going to show the garden to 
Miss 


“ Tormentilla.” 
“Miss Tormentilla. What a charmingly original name! I think 
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it’s so delightful to have a name that no one else has, isn’t it, 
mother ? ” 

“Most,” said Mrs. Cogwheel amiably; always happy to agree with 
anything. 

“A most musical name,” said little Mrs. Flanelle, who had an 
artistic soul. “It brings all stam of memories of the south—of 
Spain—of orange groves, of-—— 

“Yes,” Miss Gee broke in brightly. She was extremely well 
informed, and had taken in an encyclopedia from the very beginning. 
“Tt is a kind of floury cake. The Spanish peasants subsist upon it 
almost entirely, I believe.” 

“How wonderful of them!” Mrs. Flanelle murmured. “ We are 
so complicated and tied down by custom in our meals, aren’t we?” 

“A national dish like the oatmeal of the Scotch, and the potato 
of the Irish,’ pursued Miss Gee triumphantly. 

“But surely you must be speaking of the tortilla?” Miss Green 
ventured, without a smile. 

A dark, slender girl, a Mrs. Standring, who had come in late and 
had been sitting in a corner almost in silence, met Miss Green’s 
pleasant, serious gaze suddenly with a mischievous smile from a pair 
of very beautiful dark eyes, but she made no remark. 

“Do you know,” Mrs. Flanelle admitted in a troubled voice, “ that 
I thought the tormentilla was a kind of wild, savage, beautiful dance, 
full of mystery and madness and poetry and southern love——” 

“Brought on by the bite of a dreadful spider”—Miss Cotton 
paused at the door to join in with joy. “That’s it, of course, Mrs. 
Flanelle. The victim goes mad, and dances and dances and dances 
until—well, you can imagine the end.” 

“T can’t, really,’ Mrs. Cogwheel said kindly. 

“ Ah,” Miss Cotton sighed, “he dances until at last in frenzy 
he sinks exhausted to the ground and expires. Good-by, Mrs. Cog- 
wheel. You have so cheered me up. I haven’t enjoyed anything so 
much since poor Mafeking died.” 

“But the sound, the beautiful, sonorous sound, of the name,” 
Mrs. Flanelle murmured. “It makes one dream of—oh, unutterable 
things.” 

Lise Standring, still half hidden in her dark corner, spoke at 
last, and Greenie did n’t like her tone when she heard it. - 

“Of roses,” she suggested slyly, “and moonlight, and love’s 
young dream, and Bianca among the nightingales, and Venice in a 
gondola, with the water rippling against the bows, and the song of 
the Neapolitan fishermen—‘ Ave Maris Stella,’ isn’t it?—and pas- 
sionate southern love, mystery, madness, death——” She stopped 
for breath and laughed a little. 
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Mrs. Flanelle took another piece of cake. 

“ How you bring it all back to me!” she sighed in perfectly good 
faith. She gazed at the open window through which the two girls 
had disappeared. “Has your distinguished-looking niece any Spanish 
blood in her veins, may I ask?” 

“Not a drop, I’m thankful to say,” Miss Green replied in some 
haste. “I wonder where she is, by the way? It is quite time——” 

“Oh, leave her with Audrey a little longer,” Mrs. Cogwheel im- 
plored. “ Audrey is so charmed with her. She is so delighted to know 
her. These fresh, spontaneous friendships between young girls are so 

“So unusual?” Miss Gee suggested briskly. 

“ No—no,” Mrs. Cogwheel sighed for some reason known only to 
herself. “So—so——” 

“So short-lived?” young Mrs. Standring asked in a quiet voice. 

“So beautiful,” said Audrey’s mother softly. 

Mrs. Flanelle turned her dreamy, dark eyes upon Miss Green. 
“Tell me,” she said, “why your niece was christened by that stormy, 
suggestive, southern name? What is a tormentilla, after all?” 

“Tt’s a little, insignificant weed,” Miss Green replied shortly, “a 
little, common, English wayside, scrambling weed, without any pre- 
tensions to distinction, and, in my eyes, quite without beauty. It has 
a tiny scarlet flower, and belongs to the great potentilla family.” 

Miss Gee scented a rival. 

“Then,” said she, with playful forgiveness, “I was very nearly 
right in the beginning—for the potentilla is the staple food of the poor 
Italian peasant—is it not? Italy—Spain—a trifling difference.” 

Miss Green met Lise Standring’s eyes again. 

“Don’t tell her that she means polenta,” the girl said under her 
breath. “She’s rather a malicious person. Don’t make an enemy of 
her if you’re new in Malinder. Malinder is full of pitfalls for the 
unwary.” She rose and shrugged her shoulders—Miss Green noticed 
how extremely tall she was, and how extraordinary graceful for her 
height. She looked down at the little gray lady with amused, puzzled 
eyes. Greenie was not quite a Malinder type. 

“ Shall we go into the garden and look for your niece?” she said 
pleasantly. “I would n’t interrupt Audrey in one of her really en- 
joyable moments for the world, but if you are waiting for your 
niece——” She led Miss Green through the wide, modern hall to the 
garden, by a side door. “Mr. Bromsgrove’s coming,” she whispered 
as soon as they were alone. “The new vicar. I saw him through the 
window. I can’t endure the man. He gives me the creeps, and I 
was glad to escape. Isn’t this a pretty house? Extraordinarily ad- 
vanced for Malinder. You know we still look askance at l’art nouveau 
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in Malinder. Those chests are rather fine, don’t you think? You’d 
never guess that they were not really as old as they look. And that 
spinning chair! Audrey would love to spin, she says. I wonder——” 
There was something a little bitter and malicious in her voice, and 
yet, looking at her little, dark, lovely face, Greenie could not bring 
herself to believe that it was a mean or spiteful one. The girl looked 
soured, disappointed, bored, but certainly not mean. 

At the end of a long pergola, up whose bare wires the Crimson 
Rambler rambled, slowly it seemed, and most unwillingly, they met 
the two girls: Audrey sparkling and excited, Tormentilla flushed and 
bright-eyed. Greenie, as she shot a glance at her, was glad to see 
how pleased and interested she looked. 

“Do you know, Greenie,” she said, as they walked down together 
afterwards, “that this kind of thing is an absolute revelation to me.” 

“What kind of thing?” Miss Green asked sharply. She obviously 
distrusted Tormentilla’s thoughtful moods. 

“ All these people living their lives in Malinder with nice little 
at-homes and garden parties and dinners and all the rest of it. I never 
realized that there could be anything between the deserving poor—and 
us. It was horribly narrow of me. Of course in books—and one must 
have seen them walking about. But one never realized that they existed. 
Mother——” 

“They don’t exist to her,” Greenie said. “I am sure she would 
prefer that they did n’t exist to you. My conscience pricks me, Sandy, 
when I remember how strongly she will disapprove of the intimacy ———” 

“ They ’re rather nice,” Tormentilla said softly. “ And my happi- 
ness is much more important to you than her disapproval, isn’t it? 
Besides, all men are brothers—you ’ve often told me that. And Mrs. 
Cogwheel’s house is charming. The tea-table silver was Queen Anne, 
wasn’t it? And much prettier than Aunt Raspington’s, and the 
old oak was quite as beautiful——” 

“Only a good deal of it was humbug,” said Miss Green drily, 
“and the Raspington oak has always been at Raspington since the 
house was built. There’s four or five hundred years’ wear between 
them; that’s all.” 

“But doesn’t it seem queer to you? I’m awfully glad to find 
that Malinder is full of interesting people and interesting lives, 
besides the shops and the suffering poor. And I might never have 
known.” 

Miss Green looked as if she devoutly wished that she never had 
known. 

“ Already,” Tormentilla said, tactfully changing the subject, “I 
have found one way of being useful. Audrey Cogwheel told me the 
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secret sorrow of her life yesterday, and I am going to cure it if I 
can. I assure you I have strong hopes.” 

“(Crossed in love?” Miss Green asked sarcastically. 

Poor Tormentilla’s face flamed. Her eyes filled with smarting 
tears, but she said nothing. 

“T mean,” said Miss Green hastily, “that she looks such a pretty, 
happy, spoilt girl, and her troubles are almost sure to be purely imag- 
inary. Sandy dear, you know I wasn’t thinking of-——” 

“TI know,” said the girl, trying to smile. “Greenie, life won’t 
always be such a desert, will it? You always say that clouds will 
be sunshine to-morrow, and I’ve never known you to say anything 
else that wasn’t true, so I must believe you, mustn’t I? That’s 
the best of never lying: you do get believed at important moments. 
And poor Audrey—well, it was a confidence, you see, and I promised 
to be as secret as the grave. She’s very lovely, isn’t she? And 
terribly like Dolly when she’s happy.” 

“She ’s not at all the kind of girl J admire.” Miss Green’s voice 
was cold. “Now, that lovely dark creature with the little hat full 
of rosebuds——” 

“Mrs. Jack Standring? I didn’t see much of her. Audrey says 
she is rather a dear, but dreadfully quarrelsome. She doesn’t get 
on with her husband.” 

Here Miss Green laid down her embroidery with some agitation. 

“Sandy, I must beg of you not to allow yourself to be dragged 
into these unsuitable discussions.” 

Tormentilla laughed. 

“T’m nineteen,” she said, “and full of common-sense, and I 
won’t gossip if it distresses you, but I thought perhaps—you never 
can tell—I thought if I got to know her better I might be able to 


help her too.” 

Miss Green gasped. Her advice was recoiling upon her with a 
vengeance. 

“ May I ask,” she said firmly, “if you propose in your youth and 
appalling ignorance, to try to act as peacemaker between that young 
woman and her husband?” 

“T may have opportunities,” she murmured. “And did you see 
that nasty, sleek clergyman—that Mr. Bromsgrove, the man who got 
all those people into trouble at Greenrose, the man who father said 
had a gift for finding out things? I’m going to watch him. He 
shan’t upset everybody here if I can help it. When a wolf comes to 
shepherd sheep—oh, I expect I shall have lots of opportunities.” 

And poor Miss Green could only hope that she never would. 

But there the conversation ended, and the next day Tormentilla 
took out her bicycle and rode down alone to the Cogwheels’. 
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She found pretty Audrey in the drawing-room. 

“Mother is at the Helpful Endeavor, with Miss Cotton,” she 
said softly. “She was so sorry she would miss you. ‘ Dearest,’ I 
said to her, ‘ Tormentilla is coming ’—you’ll let me call you by your 
beautiful name, won’t you? And she was furious with the ‘ Helpful’ 
for happening to-day. But you’ll wait to see her, of course. Do 
stay with me as long as you can, because I’m in the most broken- 
hearted state.” 

The little catch in her voice melted Tormentilla’s tender heart. 

“Has there been anything new?” she asked quickly. “And I 
really would n’t cry here, if I were you, because the servants will see 
you when they bring tea in. Won’t you—could you wait till after- 
wards, do you think; when we are in the garden? ” 

Audrey dabbed at one eye with a little flimsy handkerchief. 

“T will if you like,” said she wistfully, “but it’s a cruel, cruel 
world.” She shook out her pretty, frilly skirt. Her gown was as 
pale a pink as the exquisite flush of her cheek, and her bright hair 
caught Tormentilla’s eye, bringing at once an unwelcome memory. 
She was a girl with the grace of spring. 

“If only Michael were different,” Audrey said sorrowfully. 

“Perhaps you would n’t have fallen so much in love with him if 
he had been,” Tormentilla suggested brilliantly. “You sometimes 
find out that the most glaring faults were quite—quite endearing 
when you ’ve lost them forever.” 

Audrey dropped her eyes. 

“Tt isn’t that,” she said softly; “he is perfect, of course, in my 
eyes. I have put him on a pedestal from the first. But my father 
can’t be expected to be so blind to his faults as I am, can he? And 
then, even if he wasn’t a black sheep, he is quite poor. Father is 
extraordinarily mercenary at heart, although he is so kind. He won’t 
hear of my marrying a man who can’t keep me in comfort. He will 
look upon the total absence of prospects as an iron barrier. It seems 
rather paltry, doesn’t it? And Mr. Standring, Nigel—the eldest 
brother, you know—is so comfortably off. It’s nothing to father 
that he’s a vegetarian and all wool and every unpleasant fad you 
can think of. I said to mother only the other day, ‘ Dearest,’ I said, 
‘would he like it himself?’ And mother quite saw. Sometimes I 
feel I would rather die than marry a man who lunches so persistently 
on a bean and a brazil-nut. Yet I can’t disobey father.” 

“You can go too far with obedience,” Tormentilla said quickly; 
“and it’s your own long life you’ve got to live afterwards, not 
your father’s. Why doesn’t Mr. Kenworthy get some work to do?” 


Audrey sighed. 
“ He does n’t like work very much,” she said; “he’s been in sev- 
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eral situations already, and they ’ve none of them exactly suited him. 
He’s so often the round peg in the square hole, poor darling. He 
was to be an engineer, but the early-rising—six, you know, or worse 
—tried him dreadfully. And then he went in for chemistry, and 
he couldn’t stand the fumes. You couldn’t expect him to, could 
you? He seriously thought of taking up medicine and looked to 
father to help him on, but the examinations are so frightfully stiff 
that he knew from the first it was quite hopeless and didn’t waste his 
time on them. And, as I said, he’s had several posts in Malinder, 
but—well, he was born on a Friday, and you know what an unlucky 
day that always is.” 

“TI see,” said Tormentilla thoughtfully. “You’ll have money, 
I suppose? ” 

“Oh, no,” said Audrey softly; “I am quite penniless.” 

“Then who’ll have your father’s money when he dies? ” 

“But he isn’t going to die.” Audrey looked up with a shocked 
face. “I should n’t like to think he would ever die. Please don’t 
suggest such a thing.” 

“Everybody dies some day,” said Tormentilla sharply, “and it 
would be much more sensible if your father gave you a good com- 
fortable dot and let you marry your own love now, than spoil your 
life, and hoard up his gains. He’d be quite sure that you weren't 
wishing for his death then, you see.” 

Audrey sat up and studied her animated face with some interest. 

“T’m afraid you have unusually strong opinions, have n’t you?” 
she asked anxiously. “ Mother thinks it rather a mistake—you don’t 
mind my saying so, do you?—in a young girl to have strong opinions. 
I said to her only the other day, ‘ Dearest,’ I said, ‘' Tormentilla is so 
downright and sincere, and she has ideas—really she has,’ and mother 
said, ‘The less ideas a girl has before she’s twenty-five, the better.’ 
And that was very biting from mother, was n’t it?” 

“Look here,” said Tormentilla sharply, “do you love him?” 

“Oh, of course. I dream of him incessantly, and I can think 
of nothing else. I am miserable when I don’t see him, and wretched 
when I do. If that isn’t love, what is?” 

Tormentilla told herself doubtfully that the same disease would 
naturally show different symptoms in different minds, and she spoke 
hesitatingly. 

“T thought that when people who loved each other were together 
they were always gloriously happy,’ she ventured. “I’ve always 
heard so.” 

Audrey sighed. 

“Yes,” she said; “but that’s only at the beginning. That’s 
before they quite know, I think; and the feeling gradually goes when 
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they are absolutely sure. Then, you see, they realize so deeply the 
awful tragedy of life without each other, that they can never forget 
it for an instant. And there’s something about love which makes 
you quite certain that only the tragedy can be yours. Like Romeo 
and Juliet, you see, only quite different.” 

Tormentilla’s experience found a grain of truth in these vague 
sentiments, but she pursued her theme. 

“Do you love him better than anything else—father and mother 
and worldly wealth and trifles like that?” she demanded, 

“Qh, much!” said Audrey. “That’s the pity of it, as I told 
mother. ‘ Not wisely, dearest,’ I said, ‘ but too well.’” 

“Does he love you enough to take you without your money?” 

Audrey looked shocked. “Of course!” she cried. “I’ve always 
told him that my face was my fortune, and he quite realizes it. The 
first thing he ever told me was that he loved me for myself alone.” 

“Then, why not marry him?” 

Audrey looked sharply up. “Marry him?” she said. “ But 
how can I, if father - 

“Never mind your father,” said Tormentilla abruptly. “Run 
away.” 

“Run away!” Audrey’s eyes lit up. 

“Yes, run away,” Tormentilla pursued doggedly; “if you really 
consider the world well lost for love and all that kind of thing, prove 
it.” 

“It’s a perfectly fascinating idea,” Audrey murmured admiringly. 

“ Elope.” Tormentilla was quite carried away by her enthusiasm. 
“You are twenty-one. You can do as you like. Take matters into 
your own hands. Your father is too fond of you io hold out long, 
I’m sure, and your mother is always kind. She’il plead your cause 
when it comes to the point.” 

“It’s a beautiful thought,” said Audrey dreamily, “to miss the 
wedding and the dreadful cake and congratulations and presents and 
all the superficial flaunting show, but I’m afraid it will never occur 
to Michael.” 

Tormentilla rose impatiently. 

“ Make it occur to him!” she cried. “Next time he asks you 
to marry him, tell him you will. If he asks when, say, ‘ Now.’ That’s 
all.” 

“But it would n’t be quite nice, would it?” murmured Audrey 
in her flower-like way. 

“Oh!” Tormentilla strode across the drawing-room and opened 
another window. “ You do have your rooms hot,” said she. “ Do 
you mind if I open this? I think I can talk better in the fresh air.” 

“Please do,” said Audrey. “It’s so charming of you to be so 
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candid. I’ve always admired it from the very beginning. I said 
to mother, ‘ Dearest,’ I said, ‘isn’t it splendid to find a girl who is 
so sincere and yet nice as well?’ And mother said, ‘It is indeed.’ 
But won’t it be rather draughty if both the windows are open at once? 
Mr. Bromsgrove was saying only yesterday that fresh air came 
straight from heaven, but that a draught was most dangerous.” 

Tormentilla turned from the window quickly. “Do you see much 
of Mr. Bromsgrove?” cried she curiously. 

“Yes.” Audrey’s eyes fell again. “He is a great favorite with 
mother and father. And sometimes I am afraid he comes rather too 
often. It makes one wonder what he comes for. And Michael is so 
horribly jealous. It is natural that he should be, of course, because, 
you see, poor darling, he isn’t the same persona grata in the house.” 

“Do you like him?” Tormentilla put the question like a 
challenge. 

“Yes, quite; but only as a friend, naturally. He is so clever, 
isn’t he? So much depth of character. ‘Still waters run deep,’ I 
said to mother only the other day, about him. And mother said, 
‘Yes, indeed.’ ” 

“Ugh!” Tormentilla made a face, but the dejected grace of 
Audrey’s attitude reproached her. Here was a fine opportunity to 
help two lovers to happiness, and all girls were silly in one way or 
another, she supposed. She must overlook such trifling imperfections 
as these. If it was not going to be an easy task to override these 
maidenly prejudices, why, so much the better. The more obstacles 
in the path, the better was the thing worth doing. 

She got on her bicycle in high spirits and rode home. 

Young Mrs. Standring, wandering disconsolately round her beau- 
tiful garden the same afternoon, was thinking very much of these 
two; of Audrey’s sudden affection for the pinafore girl, as she called 
Tormentilla, and of poor Michael Kenworthy’s hopeless love affairs. 
She had heard a great deal of those love affairs, and the young man 
so obviously preferred now to spend his time talking them over with 
her, instead of trying to get work, or even to see the beloved object, 
that she was growing uneasy. She had, in fact, begged her husband 
that very afternoon to take her away for a holiday. She was begin- 
ning to think it would be wise. It was because she loved her hus- 
band and wished to prevent annoyance to him, rather than from the 
wish to spare another person pain and humiliation, that she wanted 
to go away now, but it was no good. She had tried and failed. Things 
must go on and take their chance. Afterwards, if there should be 
a row, it would be a great comfort to feel that she had—for once— 


done her best to prevent it. 
It was in this pleasant state of mind that Michael Kenworthy 
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found her at six o’clock when he came in to talk about Audrey. She 
smiled at him, however, with a smile which completely transfigured 
her sulky little face, and Michael began to cheer up at once. 

His eyes were luminous as he looked at her. She had been so 
kind to him. Hour after hour she had listened to his ravings about 
Audrey; had sympathized with his poverty, calmed his jealous fears, 
prophesied the best, and, of course, he was fond of her. He ought 
to be, but she could n’t help feeling that a moment had almost come 
when their friendship should be weakened by absence, and now Jack 
had refused to take her away. 

“Where is Audrey to-day?” she asked. 

Young Kenworthy was a fair, clean-shaven youth of twenty-four 
or so. His enemies said he was a rolling stone, and his friends that 
he was wanting in application. As for his prospects, Audrey’s cruel 
parents had found them quite invisible to the naked eye, and, taking 
an antiquated and prejudiced view, had forbidden even an engagement. 

“What is Audrey doing to-day?” Lise asked kindly. 

“T don’t know,” the young man replied sadly. “I never see her 
now, unless I meet her here. And there’s your confounded brother- 
in-law—I beg your pardon, but you don’t like him either, do you?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Lise sharply. “Of course I am fond of Jack’s 
only brother. You must n’t say such extraordinarily incorrect things 
about me. And if Audrey loves you, Nigel’s existence does n’t much 
matter, does it? I don’t think Audrey likes his curious habits and 
the way he—well, she’s a little tiny bit of a gourmande, isn’t she? 
It’s in the family, rather, and——” 

“She has a fairylike appetite,” Michael said quickly, for it was 
a trait he had much admired in her. 

“Yes, of course ”—Lise smiled a little. “That’s just it, and it 
has to be tempted. Michael, honestly, do you think any one’s fairy- 
like appetite would be tempted by the things Nigel eats? Braised 
spinach and carrot cutlets and curious imitations of meat of all sorts. 
Can you really be jealous of him when you think of him as a man who 
calls you ‘dear lady,’ and wears sandals?” 

“He does n’t call me ‘dear lady,’?” said Michael warmly. “ And 
I’d like to see him do it.” 

“He is prosperous, of course,” she went on in slighting tones, 
“but he doesn’t spend his money. How can an all-wooller and a 
vegetarian enjoy life? They can’t. They’re too busy counting the 
times they masticate their dreadful foods to enjoy their meals. And 
they would n’t let their wives dress in the delightful way Audrey 
does, because they have theories about women’s clothing. Awful 
rational theories, you know, and balls and theatres are tabooed because 
of the exhausted air, and artificiality of the pleasure they give. Such 
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dancing as Nigel approves of must be taken under ‘ God’s blue sky,’ 
illumined by the twinkling candelabra of the blessed stars. Nigel 
often says so. Imagine it! If you’ve ever danced on a well-rolled 
lawn, you'll be able to guess what the kind of field-dancing Nigel 
would approve of is like. And in sandals, of course. Fancy Audrey 
giving up her Louis heels and her nineteen-inch waist. Oh, I am 
sure, quite sure, you haven’t the slightest reason to be jealous of 
Nigel.” 

Michael laughed, then sighed. 

“You ’re very comforting, Mrs. Standring. You always manage 
to cheer me up, but you won’t mind my saying that if I really have 
no grounds for jealousy, I’d rather it was because she cared for me 
than because she disapproved of his infernal Mother Goose habits. 
Of course any girl would rather marry a man than a Miss Nancy— 
it’s only human nature—but I wish Audrey’s only reason for refus- 
ing him was because she could n’t find it in her heart to give up me.” 

Lise sighed. 

“You ask too much of any woman,” said she. “There are always 
a hundred reasons for and against everything. I am sure this is much 
too complex an age, in spite of what Nigel says about the simple 
life, to allow a girl to make an important decision which might influ- 
ence her whole life’s happiness, for an old-fashioned, humdrum reason 
like that.” 

“ You are n’t like that,” said he, watching with his clear gray eyes 
the changing expression of her animated face, and the quick, expressive 
gestures of her little brown hands. 

Lise raised her dark eyebrows with a curious little smile. 

“No?” she said. “My dear boy, I am more complex than any- 
thing you ever dreamt of or imagined. I never did anything from 
a simple honest motive in all my life.” 

“T sometimes think,” said Michael earnestly, “that you aren’t 
very happy. It doesn’t seem quite fair. It is too bad that you, 
who are so sympathetic, should be so much alone in your own life. 
I never met any one before who understood me as you do. Even 
Audrey does not quite understand the deeper side of my character. Until 
I met you—oh, if I could only make some return to you for your 
perfect sympathy. I am afraid Standring isn’t worthy of you.” 

Lise, who had been leaning back with a strange little smile 
hovering over her lips, sat up suddenly here, with amazed eyes. But 
the mad youth rushed on to his destruction. 

“T don’t think your husband can understand you as I can,” said 
he boldly. 

Lise broke into a sudden sharp little laugh. 

“My dear boy,” she said, “ you must n’t make remarks about my 
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husband if you wish me to remain your friend. There is no question 
about the perfect understanding between Jack and me. We adore 
each other. In every single instance that I can remember since we 
were married, we have thought as one.” 


III. 


“ CHARMING, isn’t she?” Miss Cotton beamed at them over the 
big pale blue bow of chiffon at her throat. Her large, sheep-like face 
shone with its usual expression of cheerful sadness. “I always think 
it such a pity,” she said gently, “that Mrs. Standring does not live 
happily with her husband. My housemaid, who is a cousin of her 
cook, tells me that they have words constantly. Her temper is most 
passionate, and he is a remarkably amiable man. But, then, she is 
so elegant. I always think Mrs. Jack most elegant. It’s a pity that 
young men fall in love with her so—so incessantly, though, is n’t it? 
Beauty is always such a snare.” 

“Young men always have fallen in love with lovely faces ”— 
Tormentilla was sitting by the open window, looking at the dark 
woods beyond the park, and she burst in here with a bitterness 
straight from her heart—“and always will.” 

“ Ah, yes!” Miss Cotton sighed and smoothed her chiffon. “ And 
Time is cruel to youthful loveliness. I always think Time is so cruel, 
don’t you? But it’s extremely trying for her husband, and I am 
sure one of her own great troubles, though I sometimes think that if 
she was n’t quite so caressing in her manner to the other sex, it would 
be wiser. ‘ My dear boy,’ for instance. I always found it so dangerous 
to call a young man ‘my dear boy,’ haven’t you?” 

“T have never tried it,” replied Greenie coldly. 

“ Of course, if he is really a boy,” the visitor pursued, “ he merely 
regards it as an insult. But when a little older? And young men 
are so easily influenced, and they are so sure to suffer for it. Inevit- 
able, isn’t it?” 

“T expect it does them a lot of good.” 

Tormentilla was getting more interested in the conversation than 
Miss Green liked. 

“Yes, that’s what she thinks. She regards her influence as 
chastening and a necessary part of a young man’s education, but her 
husband naturally doesn’t see it in the same light. Of course he 
knows his wife is devoted to him, there’s no doubt about that, but 
he does n’t like to see any one unhappy—such a sweet trait in him, 
I’ve frequently thought. ‘The candle and the moth’ is what he 
calls the kind of situation which is constantly arising.” 

“Tormentilla,” said Miss Green persuasively, “I’ve left the 
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darkest shade of the mauve filoselle upstairs in my bedroom. Might 
I trouble you, my dear? Your legs are younger than mine.” 

“Yes, Greenie, but it’s under your chair. You’ve just dropped 
it on purpose, haven’t you? I don’t suppose there’s a word of it 
true, Miss Cottons, is there? ” 

“ Cotton,” amended that lady sadly. “ You are so frank, are n’t you? 
I always admire frankness in the young. So fearless and free. And 
what a fortunate thing that the family are not at home!” 

“The family?” Miss Green looked up still more surprised. 

“The Earl and Countess. How nice for you to have this charm- 
ing mansion as a home! Very fortunate that Lord Malinder is 
away, I call it.” 

“Yes, it is, rather,” said Tormentilla quietly, with a side glance 
at the confused Greenie. 

But after their visitor had gone, Tormentilla relapsed into thought- 
ful silence, and Miss Green became anxious. The girl rose at last 
and hunted for her straw hat. 

“T’m going out,” said she briskly, “to return Mrs. Standring’s 
eall. You needn’t come. I rather want to see her alone. I am 
interested in her, and I want to form an unbiased opinion.” 

“But, Sandy——” 

“Tormentilla,” suggested the girl. 

“Do you think you ought to hobnob with Tom, Dick, and Harry 
in this way? Your mother——” 

“It’s fortunate for me that mother isn’t here.” Tormentilla’s 
mischievous smile was not particularly reassuring. 

“T know you won’t go if I ask you not to,” Miss Green went on 
persuasively, but quite without conviction. 

“ And I know you won’t be so unkind as to ask me not to, when 
I’m just beginning to follow your advice and take an unselfish 
interest in others—will you? One mustn’t think only of oneself, 
Greenie, you see. And I’m quite capable of forming a proper judg- 
ment for myself. You often told me so. And you admire Mrs. 
Standring tremendously. You’ve said so from the very beginning, 
haven’t you? Mr. Standring’s got a most interesting brother, who 
is in love with Audrey. Her parents want her to marry him, but he 
lives the simple life and wears sandals. I’ve never met any one who 
lived on nuts before—except at the Zoo, of course—and I’m keenly 
anxious to see him.” 

She hastily put on her hat without looking at a glass and swung 
out of the room with her usual free and boyish stride. Miss Green 
made no further suggestion, and, indeed, dared not. She was honestly 
too glad, after their winter together of tears and despair, to find that 
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the girl was cheering up, and taking any interest in the outside world, 
to mind very much what steps she took to drive away her trouble. 

And Tormentilla went out through the big hall, past the ghostly 
shrouded armor, and down a passage to a side door leading onto the 
terrace. If “the family ” had been at home, the veranda would have 
been gay with bright rugs, and chairs, and dozens of large, soft 
cushions. Now there were two chairs, hers and Greenie’s, and even 
a tea-table, but it wasn’t very gay. 

Tormentilla sighed as a sudden memory of another veranda, in 
another county, clutched at her heart. That was the worst of her 
kind of trouble. Everything you saw or touched, every other word 
you heard, every smell even—the roses and sweet peas—the stables 
where there was only Gray Poll eating her head off and getting fat, 
the sweet-briar bush at the corner of the perennial border, the freshly 
cut hay—everything brought a memory to stab you like a wicked 
little knife. 

“The country’s even worse than London in some ways,” she said 
as she ran down the terrace steps to the upper lawn. “If only I 
could have kept out of their way, things would certainly have been 
easier in town.” 

She ran down a second flight of steps. The lower lawn was 
bordered by the wide rose walk which led directly into the bluebell 
copse and the park itself. It was not a legitimate way to the high- 
road, but all ways were legitimate to her, and she climbed the little 
fence at the end of the copse gaily. A gardener talking to a keeper 
in the distance watched her disapprovingly. 

“ Privileged, she is,” the keeper said. “The Lord knows why. 
Climbin’ hedges with a decent gate within hearing, as she do! Mr. 
Grimes ’e says let her be, an’ I am lettin’ ’er. But the way she’s 
been brought up’s something shockin’. It is that.” 

“ Aye,” said the gardener. “In the gardens it’s the same thing. 
Pullin’ the roses off in her brainless female way, instead of bringin’ a 
pair of scissors or askin’ me for my knife. Treadin’ on the beds all 
over. ‘Take no notice of er,’ says McGregor; ‘she’s to do as she 
likes.’ Lord! It’s something chronic.” 

Tormentilla strode along the high-road with her arms swinging 
by her side, her square, boyish shoulders thrown back. She was not 
satisfied yet with the way Audrey was yielding to her influence. She 
was beginning to find that it was not nearly as easy to do good to 
people as she had at first supposed. It was extraordinary, when 
you came to think of it, that people should show such absurd 
reluctance to being made gloriously happy. And she felt that she had 
come now to a dead-lock. Nothing more could be done until she had 
made the acquaintance of Michael Kenworthy. Then perhaps she 
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would be able to show him how easily he could save his beautiful, 
unhappy Audrey from his vegetarian rival. People were strangely 
wanting in imagination sometimes. 

She found Lise alone in her cool green drawing-room, half asleep 
in a corner of a big, luxurious Chesterfield. She was really glad to 
see Tormentilla, and made the girl sit down beside her. It was re- 
freshing to see this frank, healthy young face and the clear eyes, and 
Lise dropped her indifferent, sulky manner and suddenly determined 
to make herself agreeable. 

They talked amiably of nothing for some time until Tormentilla’s 
passion for getting to the horses got the better of her. 

“You ’re a friend of Audrey Cogwheel’s, are n’t you?” said she 
abruptly. 

Lise was silent for a minute, and her eyes darkened. 

“T used to be,” she admitted. 

“She ’s very sweet, isn’t she?” Tormentilla’s tone was curiously 
at variance with her words. 

“Very sweet indeed—oh. certainly she’s very sweet.” 

“It’s a pity she’s so unhappy, isn’t it?” 

“Ts she unhappy?” Lise asked coolly. She crouched in the cor- 
ner of the sofa, and her little face looked just like the face of a spoilt 
and sulky child. 

Tormentilla stared at her. “She told me you knew.” 

“How long had Audrey known you when she opened her heart 
in this way?” Lise asked with a harsh laugh. 

“Td seen her three times. It was rather quick, but then she’s 
not like other girls, and her trouble is wearing her out. She’s told 
me so several times.” 

“She would,” said Lise softly. “Do go on.” 

“And, then, perhaps I’m rather outspoken myself,” Tormen- 
tilla added doubtfully. 

Lise laughed a little. 

“No!” she said. “Well, do you know, I rather guessed that. 
Audrey told you about poor Michael, I suppose? ” 

“Yes. It is awful for them, isn’t it?” 

Lise was silent. 

“You know,” Tormentilla said earnestly, pushing back her hat 
and ruffling up her hair to meet Lise’s eyes with a frankly troubled 
gaze, “I want to help those two, tremendously.” 

Lise stared at her, still in amused silence. 

“T have a trouble of my own, you see,” the girl went on earnestly, 
“and I’m most anxious to drown it. I can’t tell you how extremely 
anxious I am to drown it. And there can’t be a better way of drown- 
ing a selfish sorrow, can there, than by doing something to make 
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some one else happy?” Her cheeks flushed; she seemed half 
ashamed of the sentiment as she uttered it. 

“Tt’s a popular idea,” said Lise wearily. “I don’t know that 
it’s much good practically. You see, generally things turn out so 
differently from what you expect, especially the things you do for 
other people. And perhaps what they think they want most isn’t 
always what is most likely to make them happy. There are such 
a lot of points to consider before you embark on an altruistic career. 
I never got beyond the considering point myself, and I’m not quali- 
fied to advise the youthful enthusiast. But, my dear little girl ”— 
her voice changed with bewildering suddenness and became caressing 
and soft; her face lost its sulkiness, and her cynical smile grew quite 
tender—“ my dear little girl, I am very sorry to hear that you are n’t 
happy. At seventeen—or is it eighteen?—the world ought to be 
an enchanted garden, with a key of pure gold hidden in a place 
where you are quite sure to find it. By all the laws of fairyland——” 

“The world isn’t fairyland, though, is it?” said Tormentilla in 
regretful tones. “And I am nearly nineteen. I didn’t know what 
unhappiness was till last year. Last year, you see——” The simile 
fascinated her, and she went on: “I found the garden and the key 
too, and then——” 

“Yes?” Lise’s voice was irresistible, her changed face extraordi- 
narily sympathetic. 

Tormentilla went on: “I lost it again, I suppose. At least, a 
serpent came into the paradise and—and—and swallowed it.” 

“Tt’s wonderful, isn’t it,’ Lise murmured, “how that serpent 
always manages to find the way?” 

Tormentilla glanced at her in nervous silence. She had never 
told any one but Greenie so far, and Greenie had never quite under- 
stood, although she had of course been very kind and sympathetic. 
Lise would understand everything. She knew that by her soft dark 
eyes and lovely voice. 

“T hardly know you,” she said doubtfully. 

“That isn’t quite true.” Lise didn’t attempt to take her hand 
or to touch her. She had none of the usual tricks. She never asked 
for a confidence. If people insisted upon confiding in her, well and 
good; if not, she was not going to try to make them. 

Perhaps it was because of this that Tormentilla’s love of reticence 
was suddenly lost in those dark eyes. 

“Tast year,” she said, “in town, you know, there was a—a per- 
son who was always coming to see my—my relations. Not me, of 
course, because I’m not out. I should have been this year if 
I’ve three sisters out, you see, and although two are engaged, neither 
of them is married. And Doreen’s lovely—really lovely. She’s 
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rather like Audrey Cogwheel, only always pleased with herself. 
Every one in the house thought the person came to see her. No one 
found out for a long time that the—that the person was always losing 
the way and finding the school-room instead, and when they did find 
out there was a tremendous row, because he was rather an important 
person, and it had been decided by my—my relations that I was to 
be kept back till Vic and Peggy and Dolly were settled. So they 
packed me off to the country with Greenie. And then the person 
found out where I was, just as easily as he had found the school- 
room, and he used to motor over to see me, and we—we got terribly 
fond of each other. It’s extraordinary how fond you can get of a 
person, if you let yourself go.” 

“Yes,” said Lise, with her funny little grimacing smile, “isn’t 
it?” 

“And we got engaged, of course, but quite secretly, because it 
was so much more fun, and we wanted to enjoy it thoroughly before 
there was a row. And then—Doreen—Dolly——” Her voice broke 
into a little angry sob. 

“Well?” 

“Dolly took matters into her own hands. You see, she’s always 
been so much admired and petted that she thought it was enough to 
be seen and heard, to win anybody’s undying affection.” 

“Did it put her on her mettle to find out that it was n’t enough? ” 
Lise asked gravely. 

“ Well, Dolly ’s fiendishly clever when she thinks anything ’s worth 
it, and she began to study his tastes. He’s fond of outdoor things, 
you see, and Dolly began to pretend that she was, too. She hardly 
ever rides, because she is so nervous, and her hair comes out of curl; 
and she doesn’t care for motoring, because of her complexion, and 
she’s afraid of getting fat. She says outdoor women get so hard 
and coarse-looking. But she deliberately went in then for every- 
thing he admired most. He only fell in love with me because I 
was a good sport. He always said so. I had no other—attractions.” 
Her voice broke with a despairing little sob. Lise was watching her 
curiously. 

“ And—and she’s lovely to look at—like porcelain; her eyes 
are blue, deep sea blue, like Audrey’s. She’s sweet too, cloyingly 
sweet, like a pink fondant, the kind you think youll like 
when you take it, and then you wish you hadn’t. He did, 
but it was too late. He found himself engaged to her before 
he quite grasped it, and his engagement to me didn’t matter at 
all, you see, because no one else knew of it. He’s had so little 
experience. It all came of an accidental kiss when he was off his 
guard. He was miserable directly he realized what hed let himself 
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in for, and rushed to tell me and throw himself on my mercy. Of 

course I gave him his freedom like a shot when he told me, and I 

went away with Greenie to Provence all the winter, and this sum- 

mer I persuaded my—I persuaded mother to let her bring me here.” 
“I’m glad you came here,” said Lise kindly. 

_“Do you know,” said Tormentilla seriously, “that I could n’t 
bear to look at Audrey at first, because she reminded me so of Dolly. 
It is only since I found out that she was unhappy that I changed. 
It makes me love people to find out that they are unhappy. Dolly 
never was. She had only to walk once round her bedroom—it’s 
perfectly lined with looking-glasses, you see—to be absolutely radiant 
for the day. That’s the worst of it. She doesn’t care for him; she 
only wants his money; and——” she stopped suddenly—“ his money 
to spend on frills.” 

“He’s rich, then, your Prince Charming?” Lise asked. Tor- 
mentilla opened her eyes. 

“Why, he’s the D——” She stopped in confusion. “ He’s 
a sort of a millionaire,” she said feebly; “and to know that the ugly 
—or, rather, the lovely sister doesn’t want him for himself alone 
only makes it all the harder for Cinderella, doesn’t it? You see, 
she only wants him, and not his millions at all. Oh, you must admit 
that it was rough on Cinderella.” 


IV 


Tue Browning Society had relaxed its brows and descended into 
the common world again while it had tea. Mrs. Cogwheel looked 
happier so, and Audrey and Mr. Bromsgrove waited upon the other 
guests with baskets of cake and elegant sandwiches. 

“T am always so hungry after Browning,” poor Miss Cotton said 
eagerly. “It takes so much out of you, don’t you find, Mrs. 
Flanelle? ” 

“After that magnificent passage—you know the one I mean, 
because I could see a question trembling on the tip of your tongue, 
after that—I think it was the first longest in the poem—I forgot 
everything. I could no more have told you what I had for lunch 
than I could have flown, Mrs. Cogwheel. Browning does inspire 
so at these moments, that I actually loathe the sight or thought of 
mere food. Yes, I will have another scone, Audrey, my dear. No 
sugar, thank you, Mr. Bromsgrove. Mrs. Cogwheel, who really is 
that girl with the interesting Spanish name?” 

“ What I wonder,” said Mrs. Hay firmly, “is whether she is quite 
a nice friend for our girls. Vera has taken to her in the most sur- 
prising way. She says she is so sincere.” 

“But Vera always was very original,” Mrs. Flanelle said pleas- 
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antly; “such an uncommon girl, I always say, and so unconventional. 
She ought to write. I always think she ought to write.” 

“Sincere girls are generally disagreeable girls, aren’t they?” 
Mrs. Cogwheel said mildly. “ Not literally, I mean, but if you ’ve 
ever had a candid friend, or what passes for one, you’ll know what 
I mean. Of course, sincerity in the abstract is a beautiful thing, but 
one can be too outspoken, don’t you think? But I feel sure Tor- 
mentilla is an excellent friend for Audrey. She is a relation of 
Sir Diggory Grouse, I believe, and Audrey adores her, don’t you, 
darling? ” 

“She is so sweet,” said Audrey softly. Quite by accident, she 
stood where the golden light from the colored glass panes at the top 
of the casement windows fell upon her hair, and crowned her, as 
Mr. Bromsgrove said afterwards to her mother, “like an aureole.” 
Her eyes, he remarked at the same time, were blue stars in her flower- 
like face. “And you know, dearest,” her mother added as she 
repeated his remarks afterwards, with her usual good-night kiss, “ he 
is not only a really good and pious man, but intellectual as well, 
which is so rare. And his taste is beyond all—well, you heard him 
on Sordello, and one need say no more. A man who could see such 
things in that great poem—things you and I could never have dreamt 
possible for it to hold, sacred, beautiful, hidden meanings—Audrey, 
I ask you.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Audrey, raising her flushed and lovely face 
from the pillow. “And do go, dearest, won’t you? I am so sleepy.” 

But at the Browning tea, she had stood there in her childish, 
simple way, ignorant, of course, of the vicar’s rapt gaze, while Lise 
in her usual corner had watched her narrowly. 

“Tormentilla is so sympathetic,” Audrey said. “And she has 
ideas as well, which makes it all the more wonderful. And she is 
so bright and encouraging. She gives one new heart with her cour- 
age.” Here she looked away out of the window and sighed. “She 
almost makes one take one’s courage in one’s own hands and———” She 
stopped suddenly, met Mr. Bromsgrove’s eyes, and blushed adorably. 

“So breezy, isn’t she?” Miss Cotton murmured. “I always 
think she is so extraordinarily breezy for a young girl.” 

Mr. Bromsgrove put his cup away and sat down heavily. 

“May I ask,” he said slowly, “what you know of this breezy 
young lady’s family and—er—antecedents ? ” 

“Oh, nothing whatever,” Audrey replied promptly. “But that 
makes her all the more interesting, doesn’t it?” 

“A touch of mystery gives a charm to anything,” Mrs. Flanelle 
said, as she drew on her long gloves. “I quite agree with you there. 
I always say to cook in the mornings, ‘ Cook, I leave it to you. Don’t, 
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don’t, let me ever guess at what we are to have for lunch, for it 
spoils everything so. And when it so often turns out to be chops, I 
think it is unreasonable and sordid of my husband to be annoyed, 
and I always tell him so. What would life be if there were no dark 
secrets ? ” 

Lise giggled, but her temper, too, was rising. 

“Much better worth living, would n’t it?” she said sharply. 
“ And she is a dear child; a simple, unspoiled little school-girl. There 
is nothing mysterious about her. Miss Cotton has told us that her 
aunt is a cousin of Sir Diggory Grouse, and that Tormentilla is 
here for change of air after a rather severe attack of influenza. She 
lives in London.” 

Mr. Bromsgrove coughed. 

“T should advise you to make careful inquiries about this young 
lady before you allow your daughter to become intimate with her,” 
he said, smiling in his courtly way at Mrs. Cogwheel, and every one 
was much impressed, and more curious than ever. 

“Her clothes are most extraordinary,” Mrs. Hay said eagerly; 
and Miss Gee nodded. 

“Tt is the uniform of some home, I feel sure,” she said with 
authority. “Of course I cannot say what kind of a home, 
althoug 

Lise laughed outright. 

“Nonsense!” she said. “You talk as if she’d come out of a 
reformatory. It’s only the child’s physical culture dress that she’s 
wearing out because it’s so comfortable.” 

Meanwhile Tormentilla was taking steps. Audrey’s unhappy, 
pale face haunted her. That two lovers should be separated by such 
trifles as a disapproving parent, exasperated her. She felt that she 
would have made short work of her father if he had raised objec- 
tions to her choice. Audrey had no courage, but “Ill give her cour- 
age,” she told herself. “I’ll buck her up. When I’ve put the thing 
to her in a clear light she’ll understand what she’s doing. She 
does n’t even seem to realize how much she has at stake. With so 
much—her whole life’s happiness, in fact, hanging in the balance, 
she must be taught to see—made to realize. If I could only give 
her more grit!” 

And she longed, she burned, to meet the beloved object, to point 
out to Michael Kenworthy his clear duty; to show him what he was 
in such deadly danger of losing. But although she knew him by 
sight, he had never yet been introduced to her. 

She had been invited to join the Browning Society, but had 
politely declined. She was afraid she wasn’t clever enough, she 
said, and Lise, who was going merely to kill time, laughed and told 
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her that she envied her her sincerity. “Audrey thinks this man 
intellectual because he has started a society to expound Browning,” 
she said. “I think it is so insulting to a poet to expound him, don’t 
you?” 

Tormentilla agreed, and all that afternoon she wandered about 
the park and the lane without a hat, for it was a breezy, glorious 
day and the sun was not too hot. She trespassed once more in the 
plantation, and had an interesting interview with a pretty little 
housemaid who was leaning over the hedge, crying her eyes out, 
because some one who had faithfully promised to be there had n’t 
come. 

“The new parson’s been at him,” Minnie said sadly. “He’s 
been threatening to speak to Mr. Groves if he wastes his time here 
instead of looking after the young pheasants over the other side of 
the park. And Mr. Groves would turn him off as like as not if he 
knew.” 

“He would, would he?” Tormentilla said softly. “Mr. Broms- 
grove had better keep to his Browning, I think. Where is Mr. 
Groves? ” 

“He’s talking to Mrs. Gramper now. He’ll be going home to 
his tea presently.” 

“Look here, Minnie, you’re not to cry any more. Don’t take 
any notice of that man. He can’t turn William off. You shall meet 
your sweetheart as often as you like—only—only if I were you, I’d 
choose another place. Why not the orchard? The cherry orchard. 
It’s a perfectly ripping place for a girl to meet her sweetheart in! 
It is really.” 

Her earnest voice brought a look of amazed delight to Minnie’s 
dark eyes. 

“You don’t think it’s wrong, then, miss? You’ll not tell of 
me?” 

“Tell!” said Tormentilla sharply, tossing her plait back. “I 
don’t tell.” 

“Wish you may die?” 

“ Wish I may die?” Tormentilla repeated in surprised inquiry. 

“Wish you may die if you tell, I mean,” Minnie explained. “It’s 
what we always say about secrets.” 

“Oh, I see. I wish I may die if I tell, then.” Tormentilla 
didn’t smile. “Minnie,” she pursued gravely, “you don’t seem 
to understand. Love is a beautiful thing, a sacred thing. If you 
have a lover, and he is true to you, you are the happiest girl in the 
world. Don’t listen to anybody else. Stick to him and marry him 
when he asks you, and never, never give him up.” 

Minnie’s eyes grew radiant, but they quickly clouded again. 
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“T doubt father ull sauce if I lose my place,” said she gloomily. 

“Never mind what your father says,’ Tormentilla pursued 
eagerly. “It’s your happiness, not his, that’s in the balance. And 
you shan’t lose your place. William shall not lose his either. And 
now run and tell Mr. Groves that Miss Green is waiting to speak to 
him in Cherry Lane.” 

“Like her cheek, too,” said that gentleman to himself, when he 
got his message. “Them as wants to see me as bad as all that must 
wait till they get the chance.” 

Mr. Groves was a most gentlemanly man in his shooting par- 
ties, but he occasionally unbent when his family were not at home. 
“TLettin’ rabbits out of the traps as if she owned the whole estate, 
when a man’s back’s turned an’ all. Likely.” 

Tormentilla waited half-an-hour in Cherry Lane, and picked a 
bunch of wild roses to give to Greenie. At the end of the half-hour 
she grew impatient and began to think of tea, and it was then that 
she saw coming towards her from that end of the lane which led into 
the Malinder road the young man Michael Kenworthy. His cap was 
in his pocket, so were his hands, and his fair head was bent dejectedly 
as he walked along. His eyes were moody, his mouth sulky, and 
he won Tormentilla’s heart at once by the dreadful unhappiness of 
his manner and mien. 

“T must take the bull by the horns,” said she at once, and boldly 
introduced herself. He looked surprised, but his surprise at this 
frank introduction was as nothing compared with his surprise at the 
remarks she went on to make. 

“ Audrey has told me everything,” said she boldly. 

Michael eyed her suspiciously and his spirits seemed, if any- 
thing, to sink. 

“Oh, she has, has she? How frightfully interesting for you!” 

“T want to help you,” said Tormentilla candidly. She was, in 
fact, dying to. “I can assure you that I can help you, if you ’ll only 
give me the chance.” 

“No one on God’s earth can help me now,” he remarked with 
bitter gloom, and Tormentilla felt as if she could have shaken him 
for the way he revelled in this certainty. 

“On the contrary,” said she briskly, “I can, if you "Il only behave 
like a man, instead of a maundering poet.” 

At last she had succeeded in rousing his interest, it seemed. 

“Can you?” he said. “ You seem quite enthusiastic about us. 
I wonder why.” 

“There ’s only one way open to you now.” Her passion for get- 
ting to the horses had taken the bit in its teeth now. 
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spoke. 


“The way of Gretna Green!” she cried magnificently. The an- 
nouncement appeared to deprive him of breath for a few minutes. 

“The way of what?” The horror in his tone was refreshing. 

“Gretna Green. Why don’t you carry her off and marry her? 
That was the way you wooed your wife in the youth of the world. 
How changed men are! Elope!” 

“T never thought of that,” he admitted truthfully. “By George! ” 

“TIsn’t it time you did think of it, then?” she asked in an ex- 
asperated tone. “Oh, if I were a man!” 

“You might feel quite different about it if you were,” he sug- 
gested brilliantly. “You never know. You forget that I haven’t 
a penny in the world. It’s a minor detail, of course, but still e 

“What does that matter,” cried Tormentilla heartily, “if you 
love each other? Besides, her father has enough for you both. He’ll 
have to keep you both, of course, if he’s put to it. And he’d be 
sure to find you some work to do then.” 

“Would he, do you think?” Was it a mistake on her part to 
think that he regarded this possibility with disfavor? “But even 
then——” 

“Oh, don’t be so prudent!” cried the girlk “It’s always a 
hopelessly unbecoming virtue, especially in a lover. I can lay my 
hands on a hundred pounds, which I’ll lend you with pleasure if 
you ’ll only buck up.” 

“Can you, indeed?” His voice was full of frank envy. 

“T shall love to lend you a helping hand,” Tormentilla cried 
eagerly. She looked very jolly, he thought, as she stood there, her 
red lips parted, her brown hair flung over her shoulders. 

“Tt’s awfully good of you,” said he, much flattered. “I’m sure 
I don’t deserve such——” 

“T would help any lovers,” Tormentilla said earnestly, “to take 
their fate into their own hands. I adore courage, and you must put 
up with poverty at first for each other’s sake. Think of Audrey 
in a dear little cottage, with roses climbing up the walls and nodding 
through the windows. It’s a beautiful idea, love in a cottage. Think 
of it.” 

He did think of it, yet obviously the rapturous thought seemed 
to give him very little pleasure. 

“Roses creeping through the window, and poverty bursting 
through the door,” said he sadly. 

“Bread and cheese and kisses!” cried she to encourage him. 

“Water coming through the roof and rats in the cellar,” said 
he. 
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“Oh, I do wish you wouldn’t talk like an old woman!” Tor- 
mentilla was getting impatient, and quick action was essential in 
this new and exciting game. “I never met any one less—less ardent. 
Run away with Audrey and carry her off and marry her, like a man. 
Hire a postilion and a post-chaise and everything necessary, and then 
come home and face the music and Audrey’s father like a soldier 
and a gentleman.” 

“By George!” Poor Michael ruffled his hair in amazement. 
“The girl must be crazy.” 

“Bosh!” cried Tormentilla in her breezy way. “I’ll help you 
—I ll show you the way. Look upon me as the turning-point of 
your lives. It’s at this moment of your eventful career, you see, 
that Pippa passes.” 

“Tf you fling Browning at my head,” said the wretched youth, 
“on the top of everything else, I shall go mad. I came out here to 
avoid the Browning society.” 

“So did I,” she cried gleefully. “That ought to be a bond. 
Browning bores me. And Mr. Bromsgrove gets on my nerves. Shake 
hands on it.” 

Solemnly he shook hands, and it was at that moment that a big 
scarlet motor-car grunted unexpectedly down the little lane towards 
them. They had to step back hastily into the ditch to avoid it. The 
driver had the sun in his eyes, and could not see their faces. 

But Tormentilla saw him. 

V. 

Yes, Tormentilla saw him. Crushed back against the hedge, with 
a white face, she watched the motor make its grunting way slowly 
down the narrow lane. Michael Kenworthy studied her face in some 
surprise. There had been plenty of room for the car to pass them. 

She had uttered a name sharply, with a quick indrawing of her 
breath, and the car had been so very near to the pair it had forced 
into the hedge that the driver must have heard it. Yet the sun 
was in his eyes, as I have said, and he could n’t possibly have seen 
their faces. He went on down the narrow lane, and at first Tor- 
mentilla was too dazed to notice that he was gradually slowing off. 
But Michael noticed it. In fact, he was beginning to grasp the sit- 
uation altogether. 

“You know the man?” he asked, with a half smile. “He is 
slowing down. Looks as if he were going to stop. He is going to 
stop. Has stopped, in fact. I’m beginning to think I’d better make 
myself scarce. Good-by. Thank you very much indeed. I suppose I 
had better go, had n’t I?” 

“Yes,” said she, with a desperate effort to regain her self-pos- 


session. “Do—do go, please.” 
Vou. LXXXII.—11 
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Her anxiety to see the last of him was not flattering, but he 
understood that this was not a moment for mere manners, and dis- 
appeared round the corner before the owner of the red motor had 
come up to her. He was an experienced youth. Something in the 
poor girl’s eyes perhaps had told him that the best thing he could 
do was to leave her now. 

She was still leaning against the hedge when the stranger reached 
her. Greenie’s little bunch of wild roses was pressed to her breast. 
Her wide brown eyes gazed at him with a frightened, reproachful 
stare. Through her parted red lips her breath came quickly. 

The motorist was a short, stockish young man, very broad in the 
shoulders and ruddy and weather-beaten in the face. He had small, 
twinkling blue eyes and light, closely-cropped hair. He wore no 
goggles, and his big coat and ugly cap were of a distinctly sporting 
cut. But his face bore a curious complexity of expressions at that 
moment, joy and distress in almost equal proportions predominating. 

“ Sandy ! 

“Leave me alone!” She spoke childishly, petulantly, and her 
mouth grew sulky and hard. “I’ve been trying to forget all about 
everything all this time—it’s just like you to come and spoil every- 
thing when I was beginning to take an interest in doing good to 
others, and finding some peace of mind. It’s just like you.” 

“Just like me? Oh, Sandy!” 

“ Just like the hatefulness of everything. When I was beginning 
to lose myself in other things, and beginning to be happy again.” 

“Happy? Oh, Sandy!” The deep reproach in his tone infuri- 
ated her. Her eyes blazed. 

“T suppose you think no one could possibly be happy without 
you? How like a man! I was beginning to think of other things and 
other people. And now—now you come to Malinder and wake up 
all the grisly wretchedness of everything. How like a man!” 

He plunged his hands into his big pockets and planted his feet 
far apart with an attitude of dogged determination. 

“Look here, Sandy,” he said, “you mustn’t speak to me like 
that. I won’t have it, I really won’t. I won’t be bullied. I will 
explain everything. You didn’t give me a chance before. I’ve 
behaved like a hound, but I admitted that before, and I’m ashamed 
to have to confess that I did n’t know what I was doing. I lost my 
head. I can’t understand it. It’s a thing I’ve never done before 
in my life, and yet I wasn’t drunk. And you know what Dolly is 
—I had n’t time to draw back—to explain that I’d lost my head— 
before she ’d told your mother and Peggy and Vic and everybody. 
It’s the most extraordinary thing I’ve ever done in my life. I’m 
sure I never lost my head with you.” 
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Tormentilla’s cheeks flamed. She turned on her heel and walked 
off down the road. 

“No,” she said in a half-choked voice; “ that’s just it.” 

“Sandy dear!” He followed her, but his hands were still in 
his pockets, and he didn’t attempt to touch her. “Sandy, you ’re 
a woman. You can’t possibly understand that a man can be so weak 
when he loves some one else all the time.” 

“Don’t call yourself a man!” 

“You need n’t insult me. I’ve enough to bear as it is. If I’ve 
done wrong, I’ve got to pay. There’s Dolly, you see.” 

Tormentilla stopped and turned sharply. 

“Don’t speak of my sister like that,” said she. “Don’t be a 
cad as well as—as everything else that’s horrible. You’re engaged 
to the prettiest and most fascinating girl in England, and you ought 
to be satisfied. You are satisfied. If you’re pretending that you 
are n’t happy, to console me, you can just save yourself the trouble, 
for I don’t believe a word you say. I never shall believe anything 
you say again. I’ve often heard people say that all men are liars, 
and I know that it’s true.” 

“You can’t know it of many of ’em yet,” he remarked moodily. 

“You need n’t be coarse. You would n’t make silly jokes at such 
a moment as this ”—her voice broke—“ if you were n’t radiantly and 
gloriously happy.” 

A more convincing picture of unutterable woe than he presented 
at that moment it is difficult to imagine. 

“Happy! Oh, Sandy!” 

Tormentilla’s color faded; her steady gaze faltered, her eyes fell, 
and the color came back to her cheeks in a rush. There was some- 
thing very convincing, I suppose, in the utter misery of his 
expression. 

“T think I’d rather that you were happy,” said she, slowly drop- 
ping her hands as she turned away. Greenie’s dog-roses, already 
wilting in the sun, fell unheeded to the ground. 

The young man laid his hand on her arm appealingly. 

“No one else will ever make me happy,” he said. And the foolish 
child’s heart leaped at his words, but still she bravely tried to steel 
herself. 

“Go away, please,” she said quickly. “Won’t you get into the 
car and go away again?” 

“T can’t leave you like this, dear.” His voice was unsteady. 

“But you must—oh, indeed, you must. You belong to Dolly 
now, entirely, you see. And you mustn’t call me ‘dear.’” 

“Let me stay a few minutes longer. I have n’t seen you for such 
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a terribly long time. It was perfectly devilish that I wasn’t able 
to. And when I thought you might be fretting, perhaps——” 

“ Fretting!” This was too much. The tears came at last, hot 
and uncontrollable, but as she had turned away from him he didn’t 
know. He went on eagerly. 

“ Sometimes,” he said miserably, “I feel as if I could never go 
through with it. I can’t sleep for more than seven hours at a stretch 
now; upon my honor, I can’t. And often—much oftener than you ’d 
think, I simply loathe the sight of food. It’s awfully rum.” 

“Rum!” Tormentilla’s choked, disgusted voice broke in as she 
remembered her own long, sleepless nights and months of pure 


“And, you see, I can’t get out of it now. I simply must go 
through with it. Everything’s settled. I’m in it up to the neck. 
If I could only see a way of getting out of it honorably” His 


voice choked and he stopped. 
Tormentilla was silent for a few minutes, then with her back 


still turned she said in a low voice: 

“The only possible chance would be if a claimant should arise 
and prove beyond a possibility of doubt that you’d been changed at 
birth. If you were he, and he was the Duke of Lavendale, don’t you 
know, Dolly would be almost sure to throw you over!” 

The young man started. 

“It’s a nice idea,” he said slowly, “but I’m afraid it’s not a 
thing to build on.” 

Strangely enough, the possibility seemed anything but cheering. 

“T suppose,” she suggested timidly, “ you would n’t care to invent 
an impostor, would you?” 

The Duke—he looked much more like a groom—gasped. 

“I’m an Englishman,” he cried in some haste. “And a man 


of honor.” 

Tormentilla looked at him gravely. 

“True,” she murmured. “I’d forgotten that for the moment, 
I suppose. When is the wedding to be?” 

“The seventeenth of July. You—you won’t be there, will you? 
I’m afraid your mother will make a fuss if you aren’t, but—no— 
I’m hanged if I could stand that——” 

“Tt isn’t a question of what you can stand. And I’m not going. 
Mother can rage till she’s black in the face if she likes.” 

“ Sometimes,” said the young man gloomily, “I feel inclined to 
put an end to the whole beastly business. Dolly’s only marrying 
me because I’m a good catch. She’s had an eye to the main chance 
from the cradle. And it’s not a nice thing for a chap to feel that 


he isn’t loved for himself alone—now, is it?” 


misery. 
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“ No.” 

“And I’ve always felt that you would have taken me if I’d been 
a travelling tinker, Sandy dear.” 

“You ’ve no right to feel any such thing!” cried Tormentilla 
sharply. 

“T believe,” he continued gloomily, disregarding her words in 
the contemplation of his own wretched plight, “that I shall put an 
end to everything before it’s too late. You’ve no idea how perfectly 
awful I feel sometimes.” 

She was silent now, and stooped, half-blinded, to pick up the 
roses. His feelings. That was all he thought of, then. His misery. 

“It’s a rotten, rotten world, Sandy dear.” 

“You know,” she went on at last in a low voice, “I think Dolly 
must be fond of you, or she would—she could n’t—I think perhaps 
you are wrong about her. You mustn’t, you really mustn’t, talk 
about—about putting an end to things. You’ve got to go on now 
and be as nice to Dolly as you possibly can. She—I don’t really, 
honestly think she could help loving you when she knows you as well 
as I.” She dropped her flowers again, sat down suddenly on the bank 
at the edge of the quiet little lane, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

“Sandy dear, don’t! For God’s sake, don’t cry! I can’t stand 
it. It’s too much for any man to stand, it really is.” 

His voice, injured, desperate, stung her. 

“Let me cry,” said she hoarsely. “It’s the least you can do 
now—to let me ery in peace.” 

“But how can I let you cry when I—— Oh, this is awful! 
Sandy, I shall have to take you in my arms and kiss you in a 
minute——” 

“There isn’t the slightest necessity for that, thank you,” poor 
Tormentilla said with dignity and a wretched little sniff. 

Nevertheless, he did it. Sitting beside her on the bank with his 
arm around her, his face pressed against her soft hair, things seemed 
suddenly much easier to bear, less complex, and, in fact, quite differ- 
ent in every way. 

“T shall always love you best, Sandy.” 

“You must n’t do anything of the kind.” 

“ How can I help it? It’s Fate that manages these things. You ’re 
such a good sport, so different from other girls. I’ve never, never 
been dull when I’ve been with you." And you’re such a dear, and 
so unselfish. You’re not a bit like her. You don’t fascinate a man, 
and take his breath away, and——” 

She raised her head from his shoulders and pushed him fiercely 


off. 
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“TI know I don’t,” she cried. “'That’s just it.” 
“But you’re always there, somehow. You’re so straight and 
jolly and true——” 

“A good deal too true,” she said bitterly. “Truth is always 
dull to a man. I read that in a book the other day. Men prefer 
deceit.” 

“ Books are all lies,” he said conclusively. “Don’t you take to 
reading, Sandy dear; it makes people muddle-headed, and cynical, 
and analytical, and all that kind of nonsense. The less you read, 
it seems to me, the clearer you see things. And you don’t understand 
me quite. These others like Dolly—they come and go, and bewitch 
and exasperate and always tire one in the end, but with you—well, 
whatever happens or goes wrong, the little quiet feeling at the back 
of everything, that you’re always there, makes the difference.” 

But this was more than she could stand. 

“T’m not always there,” she said sharply. “I*m not there now. 
Dolly ’s there for ever and ever and ever. You can go on being fas- 
cinated by her, and having your breath taken away by her now for 
all your life if you like. And please, please go. Oh, I wish, J wish, 
you had n’t come! Why—why did you come?” 

“TI didn’t come to torment you, Sandy, indeed I didn’t. I’m 

on my way north. I had to come through Malinder, and I remem- 
| bered that you were here, and turned down the by-lane to see if I 
could get a glimpse of you in the grounds. Indeed I didn’t come 
i on purpose.” 
4 “Oh, didn’t you!” She rose at last and fumbled for the unfor- 
tunate dog-roses. “Then it’s perfectly hateful of you to tell me so. 
Please go back to your car. I’m going the other way. No, you shall 
not kiss me again, never, never! What do you say? Say good-by? 
Good-by, then, and good luck to you, and health and happiness to 
the lovely br-bride.” 

She went hastily down the lane and turned the corner before he 
could speak again. Half-blinded by her tears, half-exultant at the 
discovery that he still cared, Tormentilla walked headlong into the 
arms of a portly gentleman in velveteens, who was strolling leisurely 
by. 

It was Mr. Groves. 

“ Hold on a bit,” said he facetiously. “ Look where you ’re going, 
will you? I’ve come for them few words you were wanting, miss. 
Better late than never, I dare say.” 


VI. 
Mr. BromsGrove had entered upon his new duties with much zest. 
He kept his weather-eye open to some purpose, and his black list grew, 
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and grew, and grew. He was finding out a thousand things in —- 
his noble friend, Lord Malinder, was being deceived. 

Already he had strong suspicions that Macpherson had illegitimate 
and lucrative ways of disposing of the garden produce; he had found 
out beyond doubt that the keepers were regularly making money out 
of the game by an arrangement with several well-known poachers to 
be out of the way at critical moments. There was a story of the way 
Lord Malinder’s grooms made a sovereign out of every livery which 
was put down to their master’s account. 

It was in this larch plantation the day before the meeting of the 
Browning Society that he had found the pretty, dark-eyed hand-maid 
in white streamered cap and apron leaning over the hedge, talking to 
an under-keeper. Mr. Bromsgrove wore india-rubber heels, and he 
came up to the two very softly. This picture of idle happiness was 
too much for him. 

“Child,” he said sadly, making her jump with his unexpected ap- 
pearance, “go back to your work.” 

“Yes, sir.” The poor little thing—she was really charmingly 
pretty—flushed and edged shyly away. 

“What is your name?” 

“Minnie, sir; Minnie Clegg. Please, sir, I’ve finished my work. 
Mrs. Gramper sent me out to get a breath of fresh air.” 

Mr. Bromsgrove clasped his hands behind him. 

“ Fresh air,” said he, “is one of our most precious heritages. Why 
not pop on a bonnet and shawl and run over to see your mother? ” 

“T’m afraid I could n’t find her, sir. Mother ’s dead, six months,” 
Minnie sighed, “and father’s working at Mainwaring. He’s in the 
gardens there.” 

Mr. Bromsgrove frowned. 

“In my Sunday schools,” said he, “ the first thing I teach the young 
women is to refrain from answering back.” 

William, the keeper, here burst into a sudden rude laugh, and 
choked with the effort to smother it. I don’t think Mr. Bromsgrove 
heard him murmur that “ they ’d learn a deal of Scripture at that rate.” 
I hope he did n’t. 

“Do not bandy words with me,” he said. “ Run back to the house 
and ask Mrs. Gramper to send you upon an errand into the town. 
Some wools to match for her excellent knitting, or an order for buns 
at the confectioner’s, but not—not this idle wandering in the byways 
and hedges.” 

Minnie, poor child, had given a frightened look at her sweetheart 
and fled. 

At first Mr. Bromsgrove had found a helpful friend in this bailiff, 
who had his own good reasons for regarding the natives with a deeply 
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disapproving eye. But they did not, I am sorry to say, agree for 
long. You see, when it was a matter of their backwardness in pay- 
ing their rents, Mr. Bromsgrove remembered suddenly his Christian 
charity and intervened mildly on behalf of his sheep as a shepherd 
should. To do him justice—— 

“ Poor souls,” said he, “ give them time, Mr. Grimes. Let us not 
turn these lambs roofless to the cruel world. Let us rather succor 
them in their hour of need.” 

“Rot!” said Mr. Grimes briefly, for he knew the habits of the 
lambs in question only too well. “ Wages are good enough. Too 
good, I call ’em. Why, I ask you—why should they blue half of ’em 
in in beer?” 

“Blue ’em?” asked the vicar. “In beer? Blue ’em, Mr. 
Grimes? ” 

“Spend fifty per cent. in malt liquor,” Mr. Grimes explained 
lucidly, “if you’d rather put it that way. And there’s that fool 
Pransom, at the Mallows Farm. Makes me grind my teeth to think 
of him. He’s ruining his land. Never puts a bit of anything on 
it from one year’s end to another. Farming to leave all the time, 
he is. Criminal, I call it. I’m going to put up his rent now, and 
make him leave.” 

“Oh, my dear Mr. Grimes!” the vicar murmured in shocked 
tones. “A most Christian family! Mrs. Pransom is the most help- 
ful of all the farmers’ wives with the schools and the mothers’ meet- 
ings. Let me beg of you to deal gently with your weaker 
brethren——” 

Here Mr. Grimes, who was a decent fellow enough, left him in 
some haste, and asked of the sympathetic hedges as he rode along 
was he bailiff of the estate, or was Bromsgrove. And the Vicar with 
a sigh went home, knowing well how difficult the path of the good 
man is always made for him. 

One more name for his black list. So Grimes was grinding down 
these wretched creatures and turning them out from their happy 
homes like shorn lambs into the cold and cruel world, as his idle preju- 
dices and heated fancies prompted. The Earl should know the way his 
tenants were being treated. 

But Tormentilla, who was also possessed with a passion for good 
works, knew first. 

It was a glorious afternoon a week later that the Vicar took his 
soft hat and his ebony stick with the silver top, and set out for a walk. 
A glimpse of poor Minnie hanging about Cherry Lane cheered him 
up. Minnie’s solitude at this hour was only one of the fruits of his 


zeal. 
When he met Groves later on at the turning into the Malinder 
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road, he stopped and waved his stick in a friendly salute. Mr. Groves 
lifted his hat. 

“T am gratified to note,” said the Vicar, “that you have altered 
the—the beat, if I may call it so, of our young friend William. That 
is very well done, Mr. Groves.” 

Mr. Groves’s manly face darkened; and then he smiled a little. 

“T can’t take no orders from you, sir, I’m afraid. No one but 
Mr. Grimes is in hauthority over me. William was doin’ very well 
where he was. Them young birds in Cherry Gully wants a deal of 
watching. William’s as good as a minder of the chicks as ever I 
had. ’E’s more good at that than leading an active life, is William.” 

Mr. Bromsgrove sighed. - 

“T explained to you,” he began, “the reasons I had——” 

“Let young folks enjoy themselves,” said Mr. Groves, pleasantly 
twinkling. “ Live and let live. I only wish I was twenty-two again, 
with a young woman a-waitin’ at the stile for me! Were getting 
no younger, Mr. Bromsgrove, sir, you and me. Youth is the spring- 
time of life, I heard you remark from the pulpit on Sunday, and I 
says to my wife when I went home to my dinner, ‘’Ow true!’ I says. 
And she smiled at me so unexpected—we having had a cold dinner 
—that it fair softened my heart to all them young things as we see 
about us, sparrers, and lambs, and calves, as well as the kittens by 
the fireside. And I’ve made up my mind to let William a-be.” 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Bromsgrove sadly. “Is that indeed so? I shall 
be writing to the Earl next week. I am afraid, Groves, that if you 
disoblige me in this way——” 

“Little Miss Green ’ull perhaps say a word for me, too,” Mr. 
Groves remarked innocently, dropping his gun and leaning on it with 
an amiable smile. 

“ Little Miss Green! Do I understand that that young person 
has been influencing you to set aside my wishes, then?” 

“ Well, she did drop an ’int that she was interested in the young 
woman’s ’appiness,” he murmured. 

“ Groves,” said the Vicar sharply, “that young person will get 
into trouble. She will get you into trouble. She—I feel sure—she 
is not by any means what she pretends to be.” 

“She ’inted at that, too,” Mr. Groves said; then evidently re- 
gretted the admission. “A fine, free, well-set-up young lady she is,” 
he said firmly. “And I’m now going home to my tea, sir, if you 
please. Good afternoon.” 

Mr. Bromsgrove walked quickly on, his anger rising. So this 
girl was setting him at defiance and interfering with him. She was 
undermining the character of the Earl’s faithful servants, was she? 
Well, she should see in time—she should certainly see. But he 
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strolled sadly along the Malinder road, plunged in deep thought, with 
his eyes on the ground, and he made a mental addition to his black 
list. 

So sad he was, so dispirited and disheartened, that he did n’t hear 
a light, quick step behind him, and when a sweet, fresh, girlish voice 
broke upon his gloomy ear it made him start. 

“I am glad,” said Audrey with a pretty blush, turning to him 
a face as sweet, and sweeter, than the June afternoon. “I’m going 
to take a little pudding from mother to poor old Miss Greebs in 
Lavender Lane.” 

“A pudding?” Mr. Bromsgrove playfully lifted the basket-lid. 
“Delicious! I should like to steal it. Did you—but of course you 
did n’t make it yourself?” 

“Oh, but I did,” said Audrey modestly. “I feel somehow as if 
it is only a shallow pretense of charity to take things to the poor 
that are made by cook, and I told mother so. ‘ Dearest, I said to 
her only half-an-hour ago, ‘ even if it is a little too solid, it was made 
with so many loving good wishes that I really think I ought to take 
it.” Don’t you think so, Mr. Bromsgrove?” 

“ Certainly,” cried he warmly. “The spirit—the spirit is every- 
thing. The will is better, far better, than the deed.” 

“Oh!” Audrey turned her sea-blue eyes upon him trustfully. 
“ How wonderfully clear you make all these puzzling questions! You 
seem to turn night into day, you do really. I said to mother: 
‘Dearest, doesn’t Mr. Bromsgrove turn night into day?’ And 
father said he hoped not, and that he supposed I meant that you 
turned light into darkness, and I told him that I meant that as well, 
but mother said, ‘Oh, yes.’” 

“TI am going to visit this poor creature myself,” Mr. Bromsgrove 
said softly. “It is my habit to drop in and say a few cheery- words, 
quite secular very often, from time to time. I should like to carry 
the basket with this wonderful pudding if you will allow me to.” 

Audrey turned a surprised and grateful look upon him. 

“Oh, will you?” she said. “It will make all the difference if 
you will. I’m rather mizzy to-day, I am afraid. You will find me 
very dull company. But you know, don’t you, that when one is 
unhappy, one cannot always talk cheerfully, however hard one tries 
to hide one’s misery?” 

Mr. Bromsgrove straightened his back and pulled himself to- 
gether. He was beginning already to feel himself a new man. 

“Misery?” he said, inclinmg his head to meet her troubled 
gaze. “Unhappy? You?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Audrey sorrowfully; “I am the most unhappy 
girl in the world.” 
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“Tell me,” said Mr. Bromsgrove gently, and indeed he wanted 
to know. 

“Oh!” Audrey caught her breath as she spoke. “It isn’t a 
thing one can talk about. But you—you are different. And to 
keep it hidden away eats into my heart and nearly kills me. Some- 
how I always feel that I can’t talk about it. But you will under- 
stand. Oh, I know you will understand perfectly.” 

“Tell me,” said Mr. Bromsgrove again. “I am sure I shall 
understand.” 

VII 


TORMENTILLA’s new peace had deserted her again. Even in 
doing good to others she found no comfort now, but she meant to 
go through with her scheme for saving Audrey, of course, and she 
was n’t going to let the Vicar break poor Minnie’s heart. She was 
in love with love—even the miseries of it—and she took all lovers to 
her heart and cherished them. She longed to help Audrey and 
Michael, and even young Mrs. Standring—even Lise should come 
under her wing, if she would. What a pity it was that she didn’t 
agree with her husband! 

Tormentilla could n’t at first see any possible way of helping her, 
but she would look out, and the time would surely come. Lise fas- 
cinated her. It is true that she could n’t quite understand or approve 
of the callousness she had shown about poor Audrey, but she did 
not despair yet of getting her to help with the great scheme. 

She called one afternoon to lay further siege, and it was a great 
blow to find her giving tea to her brother-in-law, that curious Mr. 
Nigel. Lise was curled up in her usual corner, but she sprang up 
when Tormentilla was announced and greeted her affectionately. She 
told her afterwards it was as if all the windows had been suddenly 
opened to a north wind. Tormentilla wasn’t quite sure, when she 
thought it over, whether to take this as a compliment or not. 

The little, white-faced vegetarian was eating some of his favorite 
biscuit, and drinking milk and water. 

“T have been telling Mrs. Standring,” he remarked pleasantly, 
“that she has spoiled this cool green room with all those red roses. 
A few Madonna lilies, dear lady, or a pot of Spanish—not the Ger- 
man ones; they are too flamboyant. Red roses are—well, they are 
not for nous autres.” 

“T love red roses!” Tormentilla cried in amazement. “They ’re 
my favorite flower.” 

“Youth, vandal youth,” said Mr. Nigel pleasantly. “Red roses 
and waltz music and chocolate creams. They come together, and 
together they go. Red roses, dear child, may be pleasing to the 
untutored eye, but they are not art.” 
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Lise opened her mouth to speak, then shut it suddenly. 

“Dear lady,” said her brother-in-law. He walked slowly up to 
her, retreated a few steps, then advanced again. “Do say what 
you were going to say.” 

Tormentilla laughed out with childish enjoyment. 

“T expect Mrs. Standring was going to say that beauty—and art 
too—is in the eye of the beholder. It’s one of Greenie’s favorite 
remarks, and it’s extraordinarily comforting. I think any flowers 
would look sweet in the pretty, soft spring wood kind of color of this 
room. Grass is green, isn’t it, and leaves and things? The flowers 
go with them all right.” 

“No, no.” Mr. Nigel tiptoed round Lise’s tea-table, daintily 
picking a strawberry and dipping it into the cream in his place 
before he made a sandwich of it. “Nature is crude, vulgar; you 
will see these things in a clearer light some day. Lise, I will, if I 
may, go and find Jack. I didn’t know he was at home, but I just 
caught a glimpse of him in the garden.” 

Lise laughed when he had gone. 

“We don’t quite sympathize with his views, Jack and I,” she 
explained. “We dined with him the other night. He has a lovely 
house, you know, with hardly any furniture in it, and the kind of 
chairs that make you wonder why they are there. I never feit so 
much inclined to sit on the floor in my life. And the dinner! He’s 
a vegetarian, you see, and my husband is always extremely hungry, 
and we neither of us could get enough to eat. Luckily I’d ordered 
a good supper, something solid, to be ready for us when we got in. 
It was a most curious meal, and you can’t imagine anything less satis- 
fying. We began with stuffed green peppers. They weren’t really 
half bad, and we would both have eaten more of them if we’d only 
known what was to follow, but there was no menu and we left it all, 
unfortunately, to Providence. The soup was cream of green corn, 
but so salt that we couldn’t touch it. Nigel has trained himself 
to eat quantities of salt, to make him live forever, though why any 
one should wish to do that——-_ Nut cutlets came next, with tomato 
sauce. They were quite—well, quite interesting, only Jack loathes 
tomatoes and always has from a child, and I think Nigel might have 
remembered it. We grew desperate, and we made so much too much 
of the braised bananas in our hunger and despair, that we felt quite 
ill all the evening and have neither of us been the same since. But 
one had to eat something. And Nigel doesn’t drink wine, you know. 
Jack really felt that he needed a glass of wine with that dinner, and 
you can’t wonder, but it was no good his saying so when there was n’t 
any in the house, and we drank lime juice and toast and water alter- 
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nately, and he says he is never going to dine with a vegeterian again 
as long as he lives, although he really is devoted to his brother.” 

“Mr. Nigel Standring is very pale and weakly-looking, consid- 
ering how beautifully simple his life is,’ Tormentilla said in won- 
dering tones. 

Lise laughed. 

“He came to talk about Audrey,” she said. “He means to marry 
her, you know. Though why he should want to marry such a little 
doll—_—_” 

“T don’t think she’s a doll,” Tormentilla said slowly. “I’ve 
known dolls myself, and I can see the difference. A doll doesn’t feel. 
Audrey feels things most intensely. She often says so.” 

“Yes?” Lise smiled incredulously. 

“ And that is why she is so wretchedly unhappy now.” 

“I’m not sure that she would wish to be anything else. I’ve 
known Audrey longer than you have, and I’m not sure that she does n’t 
revel in her own misery.” 

Tormentilla was silent. She didn’t like the sneer with which 
Lise spoke. She didn’t understand how any person who pretended 
to be a friend of the poor girl could be so callous. Her tender heart 
was stung rather cruelly. 

Lise, generally so careless of the effect of her words, looked up and 
felt almost sorry. 

“My dear, don’t think that I am a hard-hearted brute. I used 
to be fond of Audrey, too—rather too fond perhaps. And I wept 
with her over her troubles last year as copiously as a friend should. 
But—well, you “ll see for yourself some day. I’m not going to poison 
your mind against her.” 

“ Of course I can see that she’s rather silly,” Tormentilla answered 
slowly. “ But she’s so pretty and so kind, and at present I’m rather 
anxious to help some one to be happy. It seems a pity that every- 
thing should go wrong for want of a helping hand,” she finished 
wistfully. 

“How do you mean to help them?” 

“T have begun,” the girl answered eagerly. “I’ve put in the 
thin end of the wedge. I’ve taken them separately and tried to buck 
them up.” 

“To what?” Lise asked curiously. She rose, shook out the soft 
folds of her pretty yellow dress, and crossed to the window to stand 
looking out on the garden with her hands behind her. 

“To take their fate in their own hands.” 

Lise turned her head quickly. 

“My good child, what?” 

“To elope, of course.” 
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“ Elope! ” 
“Yes,” said Tormentilla firmly. “As long as Dr. Cogwheel re- 
mains obdurate, nothing else can be done. Audrey hasn’t a penny 
of her own——” 

“ Audrey, then, has been painting her father as the stern parent? ” 

Tormentilla stared at her. 

“Oh, well,” Lise said sharply, “never mind that. And Michael? 
Does he jump at the Gretna Green suggestion? ” 

Tormentilla looked doubtful. “Well, no, he did n’t exactly jump 
at it,” she replied. “In fact, he seems to have grown almost faint- 
hearted with this long opposition. Poor young man, you can’t won- 
der, can you?” 

“T suppose not.” Lise was rearranging some of the despised red 
roses. “ What did he say when you put the question?” 

“Oh, he seemed to see all the difficulties in a most unloverlike 
way. He really was terribly crushed and unenthusiastic.” 

“He was, was he?” murmured Lise, with a doubtful face. “And 
what did you say to him to cheer him up?” 

“T said a good many thirgs,” Tormentilla replied frankly. “I 
know I impressed him, and I think I must have bucked him up a 
good deal more than he would admit.” 

“Tt must have been a most thrilling interview.” Lise’s head was 
still turned away. “I wish I’d been there. You think they are in 
love with each other, those two?” 


Tormentilla had no doubt about that. 
“Oh, deeply!” cried she. “Why, the attachment has lasted for 


more than three years. It’s undermining Audrey’s very existence, 
She has told me so constantly. And Mr. Kenworthy has long been 
in such a state of mind that it has been quite impossible for him to 
settle down steadily to any work. I think,” she added wistfully, “ that 
it’s rather beautiful to see two young people forgetting the whole 
world in their love for each other, don’t you?” 

Lise did n’t laugh. 

“You think, then,” she went on in low, deliberate tones, “ that 
Audrey is the kind of girl to consider the world well lost for love, 
and all that sort of thing?” 

“Indeed I do. And I respect her for it more than I can say.” 

Lise was touched by the girl’s enthusiasm. 

“And you think Michael loves her—enough?” she repeated. 
“ Enough to run off with her in this gloriously medieval way? You 
think he will brave the world’s opinion, suffer all his friends to call 
him a fortune-hunter, endure the sneers of everybody, for Audrey’s 
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“Oh, I’m sure he’ll do that!” 

“And what about money? Michael has next to nothing, you 
see.” 

Tormentilla laughed joyously. 

“That ’s where I come in!” she cried. “I’m going to help them 
there. I can lay my hands on a hundred pounds at any time, you 
see, quite easily, and they ’ll go off and have a delightful honeymoon, 
and then come home, fall on their knees at Dr. Cogwheel’s feet—not 
literally, of course, but you see the idea—and confess all. They ’ll 
ask for his blessing, and he’ll be so glad to see Audrey back safe and 
sound, that all will be forgiven.” 

Lise smiled. 

“It’s very good of you to give them the money,” she said. 

“Oh!” Tormentilla cried lightly, “I can always lay my hands on 
a hundred pounds.” 

“ Honestly, I hope.” 

Lise came up to her, still laughing a little, and she bent the soft- 
ened gaze of her black eyes on the girl’s glowing face, and tucked two 
splendid Duke of Edinburgh roses into her blue tunic. 

“My dear,” she said with a kind little kiss, “ you’ve won me over 
to your scheme, heart and soul. If it’s only to please you, I’ll lend 
a helping hand. I think—I ’m almost sure that I have it in my power 
to help you in the most important way.” 

“ And what way ’s that?” Tormentilla asked, with frank curiosity. 

Lise shook her head, so, much cheered, Tormentilla went home, 
but before she got in something happened to damp her spirits con- 
siderably, even to infuriate her. 

Now, there is a wooden stile leading from the plantation into 
Cherry Gully, and, sitting on the lower step of the stile, her face 
hidden in her apron, she found poor Minnie once more, plunged evi- 
dently into an even deeper depth of gloomy despair. 

“ What on earth is it now?” she asked in a tone of quiet exaspera- 
tion, for indeed she thought she had settled this business satisfactorily 
for once and all. 

“Tt’s ’im,” said Minnie hysterically. 

“ Him? ” 

“Yes—the minister, miss. He wishes me to be transferred to 
Greenrose. Them was his very words to Mrs. Gramper. He objects 
to me and William walking out. He says we’re too young, and ought 
to turn our minds to other things for years before we think of such 
nonsense. I only want William. I don’t want no other things. He 
passed a lot of remarks to Mrs. Gramper, and upset her dreadful. 
Why can’t he let us alone? ” 

“Upon my word,” Tormentilla cried wrathfully, “this is too 
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much! Minnie, don’t be a little duffer. You can’t get the moon by 
sitting down and howling for it. I never saw such a girl to cry in 
my life. Cheer up, and don’t worry about Mr. Bromsgrove. Ill 
deal with him.” 

But Minnie shook her head sorrowfully. 

“He’s a very determined gentleman,” she said, “and he says 
he takes a fatherly interest in William and me. I’m sure I don’t 
want no father but my own, and as often as not he’s been more’n 
mother and me could manage. I don’t doubt as it’s all for our good. 
But—but—I can’t get along without ’im nohow, and he can’t get 
along without me. And we can’t help it, can we, miss, if we are so 
young? I’m nineteen past. Mother were married when she was 
seventeen. Why can’t he let us alone?” 

“He shall let you alone,” said Tormentilla grimly. 


Behind the Cogwheels’ garden a long apple orchard lay, and be- 
hind the apple orchard a little weedy lane which led only to a field 
of meadow grass still lying uncut. 

. One afternoon the same week Audrey put on a hat—a simple 
garden hat only, made like a Victorian bonnet, with pale pink roses 
under the brim and chiffon strings—and slipped across the orchard 
to keep an appointment with her own true love, Michael Kenworthy. 
To do her justice, it was the first for a long time, and, as usual—or, 
rather, as had frequently happened—he kept her waiting. 

When he did come it was with a gloomy mien and laggard step. 
Audrey was leaning against the stile, holding her bonnet-strings with 
either hand, like a village maid waiting for her shepherd boy, and 
the face she held up for his kiss was so young and fresh and lovely 
that his heavy heart warmed, in spite of itself. She took one or two 
of the flowers from her sash—they were a present from Nigel Stand- 
ring—and put them in his coat with a smile. 

“Thanks awfully,” he said. “They ’re very pretty. What d’ you 
call them?” 

“Oh, Michael! Have you forgotten already?” 

He laughed uneasily, evidently trying to rack his brains for the 
memory which had certainly escaped him. 

“Don’t you remember,” the girl said softly, touching the sweet 
fluffy heads tenderly with a little pink finger, “that sweet sultan is 
your favorite flower? Why should I wear them indeed—why should 
I wear any flowers when I’m so unhappy, except that it reminds me 
of you?” 

“Does it really?” He looked pleased. “I’d forgotten that I 
said that. Are these sweet sultan? I thought somehow that roses, 
red roses, had always been my favorites. They ’re so different, are n’t 
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they ?—so far above all other flowers. A deep red rose in full bloom is 
like—it ’s—oh, it’s life and love and happiness and June and youth 
and—oh, everything worth having, don’t you think?” 

“Oh, yes!” Audrey’s eyes were starry indeed as she raised them 
to his. “And it’s so ridiculous to say that they are crude, is n’t it? 
How wonderfully you put it! But then, no one ever understands or 
puts things as you do.” 

The darkening load of care on Michael’s young brow seemed to 
lift a little, but he steeled himself and a half-formed resolve in his 
soul spurred him on. 

“ Audrey dear,” he said, “I asked you to meet me to-day because 
I wanted to speak to you seriously. I want to say something which 
may sound even brutal to you, but you are so young—so young and 
ignorant of the world, and I am a man, with a man’s knowledge, and 
I’ve come to the conclusion that it’s my duty to speak frankly to 
you.” 

How could he go on when he met that blue alarmed gaze? 

“T’ve been a selfish brute,” said he, looking away from it. “I’ve 
"been behaving like a mean hound, because I loved you.” 

me? Oh, Michael!” 

“Because I love you,” he amended hastily, after a quick side- 
glance. “But I’ve come to my senses at last, thank God!” 

“Oh, Michael,” she cried in distress, “I’m so sorry.” 

“No,” said he sadly; “don’t be sorry. We’ve had our dream, 
dear, and we must wake up.” 

“Oh, Michael! But why?” 

He looked with a hunted glance up the green lane. 

“ Because I am ruining your life,” said he. “And it isn’t fair. 
You ought to marry a rich man. You will never be allowed to marry 
me. Your father will never give his darling to the black sheep, the 
ne’er-do-weel, the rolling stone, the vagabond.” 

He lingered over his speech as if he loved it. He dwelt upon 
these epithets as if he gloried in them. 

“Oh!” Audrey cried. “He never called you any of those dreadful 
things. He never once called you anything worse than ineligible. 
And mother—the expression mother always uses is ‘ unfortunate.’ 
‘An unfortunate youth,’ she says you are. How can you be so unjust 
to them, so cruel to me?” 

“They are right,” said Michael cheerfully. “And I deserve it. 
I deserve that, and more. But I have still some principles left. I 
have still some glimmering notions of right and wrong, and the time 
has come for me to prove it.” 


“Oh, Michael! What terrible things you do say! You never, 
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never said any of these dreadful things about yourself to me before. 
How you have changed! ” 

“T must give you up, Audrey.” 

“Oh!” She looked very much puzzled. “But you did that long 
ago. And so did I. We were obliged to, weren’t we? And we were 
obliged for the sake of others to meet as friends before the world. 
We decided that, too, years ago. There’s nothing new in that, is 
there, dear?” 

Michael shook his head firmly. 

“We must go through with the thing thoroughly to the bitter end,” 
said he. “We must meet no more. You must try to forget me.” 

“Oh, Michael! When you know you would n’t like it if I did!” 

“Like it?” said Michael hastily. “Does the criminal like the 
hangman’s noose? Does the ox like the butcher’s knife? But I must 
do it, dear, and you must help me. You must learn to turn a laugh- 
ing face to the world, and some day, years hence, you will marry some 
sensible, prosperous, plodding person and be calmly contented—if 
not happy.” 

“Oh, Michael, what an unspeakably unattractive idea!” Audrey 
cried, with much real distress in her voice. “And what a pity to 
spoil everything when it’s all so settled and comfortable! ” 

“Comfortable? You find it comfortable, Audrey—this racking 
misery of indecision, this hopeless, fretting suspense? This——” 

“Oh, not comfortable, of course,” she amended hurriedly. “ But 
resigned, Michael—surely we are both more resigned?” 

He turned with a start and eyed her curiously, but she met his 
gray eyes with her innocent, serious gaze and disarmed him. 

“You must n’t give me up,” she said wistfully. “I want to know 
that you are near me; to feel sure of your love for ever.and ever and 
ever. Don’t you?” 

Michael in despair turned away again. 

“Everything is so peaceful,” she said softly. “We are friends, 
dear, as well as lovers, and you are mine. If I want you, you are 
there. It is—it is the greatest joy and comfort to me sometimes to 
feel that I have you to turn to, whatever happens. And when I think 
of your great love, how you have never for an instant swerved in your 
allegiance since the day we met—it helps me to bear my hidden sorrow 
almost bravely.” 

She shot a quick look at him as she said this, and he, sharply 
turning again to look at her, met it with a faintly heightened color. 

“ You think too highly of me,” he murmured. 

“Oh, no! I couldn’t do that. And even if we are separated so 
cruelly, we still in our hearts cling to each other, don’t we?” Audrey 
pursued earnestly. 
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“T suppose so,” said he with a sigh. 

“We can’t help being constant. It’s our misfortune, not our 
fault, that we love like this. Constancy isn’t a virtue, Michael; it’s 
only a folly. It’s not human nature to be constant, you see, but we 
are different, you and I, and we must—we must just dree our weird. 
You aren’t like other men, dear.” 

Michael was silent. As if he didn’t know that! 

“ And I’m afraid,” she faltered, with a catch in her breath, “ that 
I am not quite like other girls.” 

“No ”—Michael spoke with conviction. “ You certainly are n’t.” 


VIII. 

TORMENTILLA, who was gradually gathering the fates of these lovers 
into the hollow of her capable brown hands, felt that it was a great 
thing to be so sure of Lise, and a great surprise to find that she had 
changed so quickly. She had seemed so indifferent before, perhaps 
a little amused, and at certain distressing and disconcerting moments 
almost jeering. But there was something in her manner, now that 
she had at last surrendered, which brought conviction and confidence. 

“There’s something almost alluring,” Tormentilla told herself, 
“in the way she suddenly becomes nice. Her eyes get so soft and 
melting, and she puts her funny little head on one side and looks at 
you so sweetly and kindly, that you feel you would do anything in 
the world for her. And yet good, too. Why does everybody say such 
horrid things about her? They say she leads her husband a dog’s life. 
I’m sure he looks calm and contented enough.” 

She was walking along towards Malinder, her hat pushed back 
because of the heat, and suddenly she heard behind her the sharp hoot 
of a motor. And common as they were on that road, used to them as 
she had been for years, they had played such a big part in last sum- 
mer’s tragedy that even now the warning note struck hard at her silly 
heart. Last year it had always meant, in quiet, sleepy Greenrose, that 
her lover had rushed over from London to see her. Now— 

“Sandy!” 

‘The scarlet motor drew up beside her, and he jumped out. She 
had a better control of herself this time. 

“You are simply wicked to come again,” she said, trying to hide 
the shining welcome of her eyes. 

He laughed ruefully as he tore his thick glove off. 

“T was afraid you’d forget me,” he said, “and that’s the truth. 
You said before that you were nearly forgetting me, and I could n’t 
stand it. The thought was hateful to me. I had to come over. Sandy 
—can’t I come and see you sometimes if I treat you like a brother?” 

She laughed reluctantly, but her beating heart warned her. 
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“T won’t torment you. But I want to know what you’re doing. 
I want to know how you pass your days out here in the wilds. I told 
Dolly I was coming to see how you were getting on, and she did n’t 
mind a bit.” 

“What did she say?” Tormentilla asked curiously. 

He looked thoughtful. 

“Oh, she laughed and said, ‘ Don’t spoil the child and make her 
ill with chocolates.’ I had to bring some token of brotherly affection 
after that, had n’t 1?” 

He dived into the car and brought out a huge brown packet. Tor- 
mentilla’s eyes lit up. All the joys of last summer seemed to be com- 
ing back to her, and yet— 

“Tt isn’t right,” she said slowly. “It’s all wrong. We don’t 
want to be brothers to each other.” 

“T want to be friends with you,” he insisted, with a little laugh. 
“Come for a run with me, Sandy, for the sake of old times. Ill 
behave irreproachably. I am afraid you are consoling yourself. Who 
was it you were talking to when I found you? I must know exactly 
what you are doing with yourself all the time.” 

Tormentilla hesitated. Her conscience warned her fiercely. 

“You said you were employed in good works. Can’t I help? Don’t 
let any one else help you. I can’t bear it.” 

His ruddy, beaming face disarmed her, his jolly, pleased, boyish 
voice gave her confidence and raised her spirits to a feverish pitch. 

“That young man was a perfect stranger to me ten minutes before 
you came,” she said obscurely, “and I am interested in a scheme—a 
scheme that concerns him. I wonder if you could help him? He 
wants help badly.” 

“How?” His face showed his deep distrust of anything con- 
nected with a young man. 

“ He has never had a chance. He wants some one to take him up.” 

“Can’t he get a policeman to do it? Why doesn’t he break a 
shop-window or smash a lamp?” 

She giggled with a quick access of cheerfulness. 

“You ’re as witty as ever!” said she. She looked at him doubt- 
fully. “If I thought you would be useful, it might perhaps be 
justifiable to go with you.” 

“T’m sure to be useful. Try me.” 

“The end sometimes justifies the means,” she murmured with a 
last effort to deaden that stupid little voice and stop it throwing cold 
water on this entrancing suggestion. 

He laughed triumphantly. 
“Jump in, Sandy. I’ve got a coat of Dolly’s that she left in 
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the car yesterday. You’ll be as warm as toast. Don’t waste the 
shining hours.” 

Tormentilla sprang in with a defiant air, and scrambled into the 
white coat. She found a veil in the pocket, and tied it over her hat. 

“Let’s see how fast shell go!” she cried. “She’s a Rosinante, 
isn’t she, this one? As soon as we’re out of the town we’ll give her 
her head, won’t we? You'll be pulled up, but you can always pay 
afterwards.” 

“Oh, yes, one can always pay afterwards,” said he cheerfully. 
“ By Jove! it is good to be alive to-day.” 


When Lise had once made up her mind to help Tormentilla with 
her daring plot for the happiness of the two lovers, she felt it rather 
a relief than otherwise. Michael was a kind, affectionate boy. She 
had found him useful and companionable, and since he had given up 
wailing over his lost love, he had n’t bored her at all. But she could 
not conceal from herself that the aspect of the case was now changing 
rapidly, and her experience led her to foresee discomfort for herself, 
and displeasure for Jack. Her sympathy and patience for the love- 
lorn youth were going to be ill-rewarded if she wasn’t very careful, 
and she didn’t want to annoy Jack. So she set her wits to work as 
to ways and means of helping the enthusiastic Tormentilla, and came 
to the conclusion that the best thing she could do was to speak kindly 
and firmly to the young man Michael. So she wrote a little note 
in her scrawling, untidy hand asking him to come and see her at 
home when both Nigel and Jack had a committee meeting which they 
were bound to attend, and spent the half hour before he was due 
leoparding, as Jack called it, up and down her pretty drawing-room. 
Against the deep, soft, mossy green of the carpets and curtains, Lise 
looked, as Michael told her when he came in, exactly like a nymph or 
a dryad or something in a wood. 

“T am rather like something in a wood,” she admitted with a 
laugh, as she held out her hand. “I’m a young woman in a dilemma, 
and I want to talk to you, Michael, very seriously indeed.” 

Michael’s face fell. 

“T do wish you would n’t,” said he, “not to-day, anyhow.” 

“To-day,” said Lise firmly, clasping her hands round her knee 
and watching him intently. 

He set his teeth. 

“Took here, Mrs. Standring,” he said desperately, “I’d rather 
you ’d talk about something else, I would really. It is—well—painful, 
you see, horribly painful, to have the past raked up just now. I want 
to try to forget what I have suffered. I can sometimes, especially 
when I’m with you, lay it aside and be almost—almost cheerful.” 
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“T see; Audrey, then, is the dreadful memory?” she asked 
maliciously. 

“You are laughing at me. I meant that last terrible interview 
with her father, of course, and the way he insulted me; but it is n’t 
like you to laugh at me, Mrs. Standring.” 

“TI sometimes think it would have been better if I’d always 
laughed at you,” Lise remarked coolly. “It might have spurred you 

“But I don’t understand you.” Indeed he didn’t, and the look 
of pained surprise on his face deepened. | 

“T might have encouraged you to behave like a man.” 

Her tone, cold, cutting, indifferent, stung him. The contrast be- 
tween this new cruelty and her old kindness and sympathy seemed 
almost more than he could bear. He didn’t speak, but gazed at her 
with amazed horror. 

“T don’t believe in wrapping up my words,” she went on, “or 
in breaking things gently or in any kind of diplomacy in a case like 
this. To put it simply, I think it’s time you gave up behaving like 
a coward, and did something. Don’t you?” 

She smiled at him suddenly as she asked the question, and her 
smile left him more bewildered than her extraordinary remarks. 

“For two years—or say a year and a half—you have been wring- 
ing your hands and moaning at fate, you and Audrey, and doing abso- 
Jutely nothing at all to further your wishes. Haven’t you?” 

She smiled again. 

“ What could we have done?” Michael asked in a low voice. 

“What could n’t you have done?” 

Lise smiled coolly. 

“Tt isn’t fair,” the poor boy cried hotly—“ it is n’t fair of you to 
say such things. You’ve never spoken to me like this before. If you 
felt so—so strongly about it, why did you go on listening to me, and 
sympathizing all the time, and agreeing—yes, agreeing, Mrs. Stand- 
ring—that Fate was against us, and nothing could be done?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,” said Lise calmly. “I suppose I 
never thought it over seriously. I just said what you wanted me to 
say, because I didn’t like to see you so wretched. The real issue 
did n’t seem to matter, if I could manage to cheer you up for the 
moment, and that’s the solid truth.” 


It was. 
“ For the first time,” she pursued softly, “I’ve thought the matter 


over calmly in all its bearings, and I’m quite convinced that the best 
thing you can do now is to lose no more time, but——” She stopped 


and laughed. 
“What?” His tone was full of sullen apprehension. 
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“Arm yourself cap-a-pie, mount your gallant gray, pick the girl 
up, and ride off with her. One word at her side, and one voice in 
her ear—I forgot the exact words, but the end of it was ‘ They ’ll 
have fleet steeds that follow,’ and so they would if you borrowed our 
new touring-car, would n’t they? But you’ve heard of young Lochin- 
var before, and I need n’t enter into any more explanations. Do as 
they did in the golden youth of the world, and carry off your bride. 
Take the first turning to Gretna Green and——” 

“You must be mad!” said poor Michael. “And what do you all 
mean by throwing the detestable habits of the abominable past in my 
face like this? The world is past its golden youth now, and grown 
sensible, and I’m glad of it.” 

“Not at all,” said Lise composedly. “You love Audrey—pas- 
sionately, deeply, unswervingly. You’ve often told me so. She loves 
you—devotedly, in the same unquestionable way. She’s often told 
me that. She’s told quite a number of people that. Run off with 
her like a brave knight of old. Don’t stand any nonsense from mer- 
cenary parents or vegetarian rivals.” 

“You talk like a book.” The disgust in his tone made her laugh 
at him, but his manner of receiving her advice showed her that she 
had changed her tone with him only just in time. She had been 
playing with fire. Of course she had suspected it for some time, and 
even if it was only a slow smouldering, at best a feeble, flickering 
flame, it was quite time it was put out with a little cold water. And 
exposed to Audrey’s winning ways—oh, he would soon return to his 
allegiance. She was giving the best possible advice. 

“ Even to buy chain-armor and a gallant gray,” Michael remarked 
slowly, “one requires crowns—or ducats or whatever you use to buy 
the silly things with. You know that I haven’t the money for such 
—such manliness.” 

“Work!” said Lise unfeelingly. “Get something to do, and stick 
to it. It’s time you earned your own living instead of dreaming all 
day about your wrongs. Oh, I’ve no patience with you!” 

Michael rose in dignified displeasure. 

“T’ve noticed that,” he said sadly, “and perhaps Id better go. 
I don’t wonder that I’ve exhausted your patience, Mrs. Standring. 
You ’ve been very good to me, and I won’t trespass on your kindness 
any longer. But”—his voice broke a little—“ that you should speak 
to me like this! That you should tell me to go and work!” 

“It’s time some one told you.” Lise spoke hastily and cruelly, 
but at the sight of the tears standing in his eyes, she softened a little 
to him. Perhaps she had been rather too fierce. 

“ Sit down again, Michael,” she said more gently. “I know I’m 
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a nasty old thing, but I really do want you to listen to me. My dear 
boy, don’t—now, don’t go off in a rage with your best friend.” 

He sat down again. 

“I’ve noticed,” said he gloomily, “that people always call them- 
selves your best friend when they want to say something especially 
unkind. But go on—don’t spare me; my back’s broad enough.” 

“ Quite,” Lise admitted, with an admiring glance. He really was 
a finely built young fellow, and very good at games. 

“You see,” said she quietly, “I want you to marry Audrey.” 

He drew a deep breath. 

“You want me to marry—Audrey! You! My God! what a 
terrible world it is!” 

“On the contrary,” said Lise, with a little nervous laugh, “it’s 
a very lovely world. Look at the sun on those sweet peas over there, 
and listen to that cock thrush in the copper beech. And pray, why 
should n’t I want you to marry the girl you love?” 

Michael said nothing. What indeed could he say, except perhaps 
in his breath a private word concerning the thrush or the sweet peas? 

“ Marriage,” said Lise gravely, “is a blessed state. Some one in 
the Bible or somewhere else said it, so it must be true. I want you 
to be as happy—I want all my friends to be as happy as——” 

“ Well?” he asked gloomily. 

“As I am.” Lise spoke lightly. “My good boy, don’t look so 
glum. You can borrow the money for the desperate first step, and 
then throw yourself gracefully on the mercy of the hard-hearted parent. 
Or, rather, let Audrey do that. She’ll manage it better. Dr. Cog- 
wheel is very rich indeed, I believe. His profession—but there, you 
know as well as I do that it’s only a pleasant hobby to him, and that 
his assistants do all the work. He doesn’t spend a sixth part of his 
income—Jack says he’s sure he does n’t. And he adores Audrey. Even 
if he didn’t, do you suppose her mother would let her want? Not 
she. It only wants one bold step, and your happiness is insured for 
life.” 

Michael buried his face in his hands, so his joy at the prospect 
was hidden from Lise. 

“Cheer up,” she said, “for, you see, as well as having Audrey 
with you for ever and ever, which was once your only dream of 
happiness—you ’ve often said so—your future will be assured; and 
you must admit, my dear boy, that your present prospects are, to put 
it as mildly as possible, precarious.” 

He looked up fiercely. 

“T’m not a fortune-hunter!” he cried. “Believe anything 
else of me, but don’t believe that. Money is nothing to me—nothing.” 
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“But Audrey is. You’d have her into the bargain to make up 
for the injury to your pride involved in the spending of her money.” 

Her light tone exasperated him; made him desperate; and he 
rose and laid his hand on the back of his chair with a white face. 

“I’m going to tell you the truth,” he said, and Lise too grew 
pale at the sight of his changed manner. She had gone too far. She 
had been tactless, scornful, half in fun all the time. Instead of help- 
ing Tormentilla, she had hindered her; or, rather, she would have 
hindered her if she did n’t quickly undo her work. And besides that, 
if she once let Michael say what he was going to say-—— 

“ Michael,” she said slowly, raising her black eyes to his with an 
imploring sadness, which bewildered him even more than her unkind- 
ness had done, “I’m afraid I have not been quite frank with you. 
I have a selfish reason for what I ask. Don’t you see that it might be 
very good for me if you married Audrey?” 

“Good! For you? Good for you, Mrs. Standring?” 

“Yes. Good for me.” 

She looked at him steadily. 

“T should like to be able to tell my husband that you were mar- 
ried,” she said gravely. It had suddenly occurred to her that she 
could n’t do better than treat him with perfect honesty and sincerity. 

But Michael’s face changed. He colored a little, and his moody 
eyes lit up. 

Lise went on, carefully choosing her words. 

“My husband does not approve of your friendship with me,” she 
said. “He does not believe in your love for Audrey. He says you 
have got over it. He says that you don’t come here to get my sym- 
pathy, but because you——” 

She stopped suddenly. 

He came and sat down in the other corner of the window-seat. 

“ What—what can you mean?” he asked eagerly. 

“He says you come to see me.” Lise stopped again, half-fright- 
ened, for even now she might only have let loose the flood-gates. 

“Ts he—he isn’t jealous of me, Mrs. Standring?” His awed 
tone allayed the anger his words would have aroused. 

“Jealous! Oh no! Jack’s never jealous. He is so absolutely 
sure of my love, you see. It is his perfect confidence and trust in 
me that makes our home such a happy one. Absolute certainty of 
a person’s unswerving affection always makes a home happy, Michael, 
remember that. But he says it is cruel of me to allow you to come 
so often. He says it isn’t fair to you.” 

“Cruel? Not fair? How?” His face fell at her words, and 
Lise saw that she was going the right way to work at last. 

“Yes. He says I am playing with your young affections; that I 
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am leading you on, to put it vulgarly. He says I am treating you 
as the cat treats the mouse. He says I am like a lighted candle, and 
that you are one of the silly moths. He laughs at you for allowing 
yourself to be taken in by my wiles, but, all the same, he likes you, 
and he does n’t want you to singe your wings.” 

“Good heavens!” The fury in his face cheered her up tremen- 
dously. This was all right. 

“Of course it’s all the most absurd nonsense,” Lise pursued 
lightly, “and I often tell him so. You love Audrey devotedly—as 
devotedly as she loves you—while as for me, I simply glory in your 
constancy. It’s so unusual in a man, you see, and so fine of you 
to allow yourself to be original. It’s the quality I most desire, and 
that is why I have always looked up to you so in every way.” 

Michael straightened his shoulders, and his anger began slowly to 
melt away under the warm, affectionate look she gave him then. 

“You are n’t the kind of man to fall in love with a woman who 
adores her husband,” she proceeded adroitly, “a woman past her first 
youth.” (Lise was twenty-two.) “You are too strong and manly 
and reliable for such weak, degenerate nonsense. And it’s because 
I want to show Jack that I’m right when I explain to him what a 
fine character you really have, that I’ve been taunting you in this 
apparently heartless way. I want to go on being proud of my friend. 
I want him to take his life in his own hands and model it to his own 
will. You are n’t the man to sit down and cry for the moon. You ’ve 
only been pretending to do it, because you were afraid of being selfish 
and plunging Audrey into poverty. But now is the time for you to 
strike, and strike boldly.” 

The deluded young man, carried away by her enthusiasm and 
touched by her trusting confidence in his inherent nobility, flushed 
as he rose, and gave her his hand on it with a reckless little laugh. 

“By George!” said he. “You’ve made me feel a new man. 
There ’s no one like you for putting new heart into a chap. I believe 
you are right, after all.” 

“T know I am,” Lise answered, with a little sigh. 


IX. 

Ir was young Osgood who shot the bolt from the blue. He had 
just come down from Oxford, and was not as well versed in the latest 
gossip as might afterwards be expected of him. 

“What a fortunate thing it is for Micky Kenworthy,” he re- 
marked to Mrs. Cogwheel in a distinctly envious tone. “Some men 
do fall on their feet, and no mistake. There’s that chap been hang- 
ing about, waiting for the heavens to fall, as a ripe plum to drop into 
his mouth, and, by George! it has dropped.” 
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Dr. Cogwheel raised his head with ill-concealed interest. 

“A plum?” said he. “Young Kenworthy? How?” 

“T don’t know. I wish I did.” Harry Osgood laughed ruefully. 
“He’s just got an appointment at some place in the Midlands. The 
sort of thing a decent, hard-working man might work and wait for 
ten years, and then not get.” 

Mr. Bromsgrove asked pleasantly what the new post could possibly 
be for which young Kenworthy was fitted. 

“Some kind of a land steward or agent, I believe,” Osgood said. 
“ An assistant, merely to carry out the orders of the present competent 
man. He’s to get five hundred a year for his job. Just riding round 
and making remarks on the crops and the weather when the air is 
too damp for his chief, who happens to be rheumatic. He won’t have 
to do any head-work at all. Merely physical exertion of the lightest 
kind. Man need n’t use his brains from one year’s end to another 
unless he likes it. The post’s ideal.” 

Audrey’s eyes were on the edge of her plate, but she said nothing. 

“Ah!” Mr. Bromsgrove murmured softly and sadly. “This is 
good news for you, dear child.” 

“That he is going away?” She raised her innocent eyes. “Oh, 
how can you?” 

“That his prospects are so good.” 

“You think he will go, then, and leave me?” 

“Only for a time,” he answered playfully. “And then I shall 
be called upon to officiate at a pleasing ceremony. If,” he continued 
gently, “to some amongst us the ceremony proves heart-breaking, who 
is to know it.” 

“Don’t,” said Audrey gently. “I shall, of course. I wonder if 
it’s true. I wonder if he will accept it.” 

“Well, that’s the queer part of it,” Osgood admitted. “He’s 
most rum about it. I was with him when the offer came. It’s from 
the secretary of the Duke of Lavendale, and it’s a genuine thing 
undoubtedly. But Kenworthy flung it across the room when he’d 
read it, and said he wished people would mind their own business. 
He said——-” Osgood stopped suddenly. 

“What did he say?” Miss Cotton asked eagerly. 

Audrey’s eyes were still hidden by her lashes. 

“He said several things,” the young man replied hastily. “I 
left him in a most extraordinary frame of mind, I can tell you. But 
I think he will accept it. He seemed to regard it as a grim duty. 
Five hundred a year and nothing to do but smack fat cattle on the 
back, and pot at rabbits. Duty! Rum idea.” 

“Now, if he’d actually been looking for work”—Mrs. Flanelle 
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carried on the conversation in wondering tones—“he might never 
have found it. How like life this is!” 

“Tt’s just like the young man who starved in a garret,” said Miss 
Cotton vaguely. “He lived on crusts and drank water rather than 
degrade himself by doing something quite paying and dull, and sold 
every rag and bone he had. Then in despair he starved, and starved, 
and starved until——” 

“Yes?” said Lise kindly. 

“Until at last, in an agony of mind, he swallowed his better feel- 
ings and wrote the required pot-boiler. After that, of course, his 
fortune was made. Life is so bitter, isn’t it? But the cases are 
quite dissimilar, for I’m sure Mr. Kenworthy has never done any- 
thing of the kind.” 

“Darling, wasn’t I reading something aloud to you about the 
Duke of Lavendale the other day?” Mrs. Cogwheel turned to Audrey 
thoughtfully. “ What could it have been?” 

Audrey smiled back at her with bright affection. 

“Oh, yes, dearest. In the Queen. He’s engaged, you know, to 
Lady Doreen Greenrose. She’s the third daughter of our Lord Malin- 
der, of course. It’s a most romantic engagement. They ’ve loved each 
other from the very cradle, and all the things are being made in Paris, 
except the Irish lace, and she’s having that made in Ireland simply 
because the Duke has estates there. It’s so sweet of her, isn’t it, to 
think of the poor lace-workers with their cushions at the cottage-door ? ” 
She turned to Mrs. Hay with her pretty smile. “I said to mother at 
the time, didn’t I, darling ?—‘ Dearest,’ I said, ‘only a really noble 
nature would have thought of that at such a time!’ Father asked 
in his sceptical way, ‘ Where else could it come from?’ but mother 
thought as I did. She did really.” 

“TI wonder why they never come to Malinder,” Miss Gee said 
bitterly. “I think they ought to, if it’s only to open things and show 
themselves. But they only come to shoot, and then none of the ladies 
are with them, and men, however exalted in rank, are never much to 
look at.” 

“The other day,” remarked Mrs. Hay, “I heard Miss Green say 
that she had met Lady Alexandra, the youngest one. She liked her, 
she said.” 

“ At a bazaar, no doubt,” Miss Gee suggested. “These great ladies 
are civil to almost any one when it’s for a good object. Martyrs to 
the cause, they consider it. There’s nothing narrow about our 
aristocracy.” 

“Well, when you come to think of it in its true light,” Mrs. 
Flanelle remarked dreamily, “ they can be but ordinary flesh and blood, 
can they?” 
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“TI thought Lady Alexandra was still, figuratively speaking, in 
the school-room,” Mrs. Cogwheel said doubtfully. “In Provence, 
somewhere, with governess and tutors. Naturally, not at a common 
convent school. Somewhere near Arles. Or is it Avignon? One of 
those old-world towns, I feel sure. I hear she is the plain one, but 
still——- And I dare say she’s nice. They very often are. Like the 
ugly duckling. Audrey used to love the story of the ugly duckling 
when she was a child—did n’t you, dear? ” 

It really was a wonderfully interesting dinner party for Malinder, 
and J.ise took Audrey aside in the drawing-room, and lost no time in 
carrying on the campaign. 

“T’m so glad, dear,” she said smoothly, “that the barriers are 
to be removed at last.” 

Audrey shook her head. 

“Tt won’t be any good,” she said sadly. “ Father is so prudent. 
He will insist upon waiting to see if Michael keeps the post. I know 
he will. And Michael won’t keep it. He never does. You must n’t 
let me dwell upon it, Lise. Don’t let me live in a false paradise. I 
am learning to bear it and be resigned. Don’t fill me with new hopes 
only to be dashed again.” 

“You have n’t much faith in your lover,” Lise said, with a curious 
quick look at her. “Are you getting over your—dream?” 

Audrey sighed reproachfully. 

“T don’t change,” said she sadly. “I only wish I did. Constancy 
isn’t a virtue; it’s only a folly. It isn’t human nature to be con- 
stant, but, then, I’m different, I suppose. One learns to see things 
as they really are when one is unhappy.” 

“ Audrey!” Lise came close up to her and tucked her hand under 
the girl’s round arm. “If Michael came like a bold knight of old 
and carried you off willy nilly to Gretna Green, what would you do?” 

Audrey’s eyes lit up with answering enthusiasm. 

“T should love it!” shé cried. “ But he never will.” 

“You would n’t listen to your conscience then?” 

The girl’s eyes fell. 

“T could n’t if I were carried off by force,” she said. “It would n’t 
be my fault then, would it? I often say to mother, what a pity it 
is that we don’t live in the good old days! And father says he likes 
glass in the windows, and hot and cold water laid on, and electric 
light. He’s hopelessly modern, I am afraid, but mother said, ‘ Oh, 
yes.” 

“And you would n’t scold your bold knight afterwards when he 
could n’t buy cloth of gold and diamonds for you? You’d forgive 
the daring lover?” 
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“Oh, one likes a man to be a man,” said Audrey, with true womanly 
feeling. 
And then Lise enlarged upon her subject. 


Tormentilla began to glow with the feeling that success was almost 
inevitable. Here was Michael fixed up with a comfortable and lazy 
job, consenting like a lamb to the plans for his welfare; not enthusi- 
astically, certainly, but then he never was enthusiastic; there was 
Audrey on the verge of consent, frankly acknowledging already that 
the idea charmed her; that it would break her heart to let him go 
away without her; and there was Lise a staunch ally, gallantly keeping 
them both up to the scratch. All her plans were going well. Mr. 
Bromsgrove had had the young keeper William removed to Greenrose, 
it is true, but that in itself had given her a triumph, for she had 
agreed with Groves that it was best for him to be out of the Vicar’s 
reach, and had persuaded Mrs. Gramper to arrange with the house- 
keeper at Greenrose, who was even more of a comfortable old dear 
than she herself, to take Minnie as a still-room maid. And Mrs. 
Banks loved a love story almost as much as Tormentilla did, so those 
two would be happy, and Tormentilla told herself that if they were 
true to each other a little longer, she would take care that their love 
story had a happy ending. William should be promoted, or at least 
his wages raised, and she herself would give away the happy bride. 

They had not yet fixed the date of the elopement. 

Audrey, however, was already buying quantities of new clothes on 
the strength of it, to her mother’s delight. The fact that her daughter 
was shaking off her gloom, and taking a rational girlish interest in 
the really important matters of life, cheered her immensely, and she 
said as much to Lise, who would, of course, understand how thankful 
she and the child’s father would be to see her happily settled with 
Nigel’s excellent income. 

“We are so glad young Kenworthy will be out of the way,” the 
good mother went on, “although I am afraid he is n’t more likely to 
keep this post than any of the others, even if it has fallen so miracu- 
lously from the skies.” 

“You think not?” said Lise amiably, but afterwards, when she 
talked to Tormentilla about it, she confessed that she had misjudged 
Audrey. “I thought I understood her,” she said doubtfully. “I 
thought she would take Nigel in the end.” 

“But you said that you knew she would never swallow the nuts 
and beans,” Tormentilla reminded her. “And the rational dress, 
did n’t you?” 

“T know I said that. But what I really thought was that she 
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would keep him dancing on a string till he was driven to such a state 
of desperation that she could make any conditions. Audrey’s very 
clever, you know. And yet now she seems quite happy at the idea of 
this romantic, runaway love-match. She can’t be the mercenary little 
wretch I thought her, after all.” 

“T never thought she was mercenary!” Tormentilla cried warmly. 
“She’s too simple and loving and gentle to think of money. I have 
sometimes thought her rather silly, and hated myself for being so 
unkind and uncharitable. She can’t be really silly, you know, or she 
would n’t have this depth of feeling, this true, disinterested love for 
a penniless lover.” 

“No-o,” Lise admitted thoughtfully. “I give her up. She’s 
certainly extraordinarily sweet-tempered. I should n’t wonder if they 
were very happy, after all.” 

Tormentilla looked puzzled. A happy life was bound to follow, 
she had always supposed, on a love-match. No novel that she had 
ever been allowed to read had so much as hinted at anything else, but 
then, she had n’t had time for much novel-reading, and Greenie and 
her mother had generally chosen her fiction for her. 

“Who is this friend of yours who is to lend them his motor for 
the honeymoon, and help us so generously with the dark scheme?” 
Lise asked curiously. Tormentilla hesitated. It would n’t do to tell 
the truth, she supposed, if—— 

“His name’s John Edward,” she said at last, and this was quite 
true. “ He’s quite pleased to help. He’s a very old friend.” 

“T see.” Lise asked no more. 

Tormentilla would have liked to take Miss Green into her confi- 
dence, but she felt somehow that it would n’t do at all. There was 
something about the way Greenie had been brought up that prevented 
her from seeing things in a true light. There was a Middle Victorian 
atmosphere about her which thwarted her judgment in some curious 
way. She was compelled reluctantly to admit that Greenie was better 
left in the dark. And I think she was wise. 

It was a week before she saw John Edward again, and then she 
met him tearing boldly up the drive to call on Miss Green with a 
message from Tormentilla’s mother. 

“She won’t approve of you for coming,” said Tormentilla quietly. 
“You ’d better not say you’ve seen me. She regards you as an un- 
principled scoundrel.” 

“So I am. One of the worst,” he admitted with obvious 
satisfaction. 

“Ts it a real message from mother, or are you pretending?” 

“ Pretending,” he confessed with a smile. “Sandy, I wanted to 
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talk over our plans. I waited an hour the day before yesterday and 
never got a glimpse of you. Something had to be done.” 

“You know you ought n’t to come.” 

He looked injured. 

“You don’t want my help in the Gretna Green scheme any longer, 
then ? ” 

“ I—we can’t settle anything yet. There’s nothing to say,” she 
cried recklessly, as she looked up and met his delighted gaze. “I 
shall only see you once or twice before you belong to Dolly.” 

He groaned. 

“Tt’s unspeakable, Sandy, that you should be exiled in this 
trumpery little country town—shut out of all the fun. You ought 
to have no end of a time. Girls seem to, as a rule.” 

“Plain girls?” she inquired meekly. 

“Plain!” He colored hotly. “ You’re not plain. You’re better 
than pretty, with your jolly brown hair, and clear eyes, and the sport- 
ing way you take things.” 

She grinned at him; her own particular, wide, infectious grin. 

“Don’t try to pay me compliments,” she said. “You can’t. I 
never had more than one good point. I’m a good sport. You always 
said I was a good sport, and I’ve given up whining now for good. 
I’m going to be a sportsman and set my teeth, and go through every- 
thing. You see, one can be a sportsman in everything else but one’s 
silly feelings, and then get bowled over before one knows it. There 
was n’t anything in my previous experience which helped me to bear 
—what—what happened last year.” 

He said something which she didn’t hear, and it occurred to her 
that she was hardly behaving in a considerate manner to him in thus 
raking up these painful memories. 

“Greenie says,” she remarked cheerfully, “that life isn’t one 
throw of the dice for me, and she’s very wise, though it is n’t exactly 
the way one would expect her to put it. So I have given up crying 
for the moon, and I am determined to enjoy my life, in spite of fate.” 

He looked hurt. Indeed, she had expressed her resolve as frankly 
before him as if he had been a callous stranger. You can be too frank 
sometimes, he admitted to himself. 

“I’m doing my best,” said Tormentilla cheerfully, “to look upon 
you in the light of a brother-in-law. I am carefully dwelling upon 
your—your worst qualities, and especially your ludicrous qualities. I 
am trying to remember every occasion on which you have looked 
ridiculous, and you would be surprised to know what a lot there are. 
It’s an enormous help, because you can’t feel sentimental about a 
person for long, if you persistently study the comic side of his char- 
acter, can you?” she asked earnestly. 
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“TI suppose not,” he replied shortly. He was not pleased. “I 
did n’t know I was such a spectacle for mirth.” 

“Oh, but you aren’t!” she cried in dismay. “Don’t you see that 
it’s all for my good that I’m trying to believe that you are? But 
there was the time Ladylove threw you into the duck pond in Calder 
Meadow, and the way you wear your straw hats on one side, and the 
kind of ties you used to have before Dolly took you in hand, and the 
dreadful checks you used to wear, and——” 

“ You are n’t very kind to me to-day, Sandy.” His tone of reproach 
cut her like a knife. He turned away, and threw back his rug, pre- 
paring to leave her. “Dolly has been flirting all the week,” he said 
bitterly, “ with a Serene Highness or something who came over here 
for the Royal Christening. He’s fat and greasy and more unattractive 
than you would believe possible. She can’t see anything in him. I 
think she must be trying to make me jealous. She’s succeeded, at 
least, in making me ridiculous. It’s a pity you weren’t there. You 
might have increased your collection of amusing memories. I’ve 
been bothered no end about settlements and things. Life’s a perfect 
desert, and I came over here for fresh air and comfort. I always 
find comfort when I talk to you, Sandy. And now you meet me with 
jeers. Ill go away. It’s time I went away.” 

“Oh, don’t go away!” Tormentilla cried. “There’s heaps more 
to settle before you go.” 

Although in the main things were going so merrily, Tormentilla 
could not be quite satisfied with her success until she had done some- 
thing for Lise. And it was through gentle little Mrs. Flanelle that 
at last she found her opportunity. Tormentilla met her one morn- 
ing in the High Street with her two eldest boys and invited them on 
the spot to buns and milk in the nearest confectioner’s. It had been 
a hot and dusty walk, and the Flanelles accepted with alacrity, and 
as they sat there at their marble-topped table, Lise Standring passed 
the window, her head drooping a little to one side, her mouth sulky 
and bored, her little tip-tilted hat and beautifully arranged veil almost 
hiding her eyes from them. 

“Young Mrs. Standring,” Mrs. Flanelle murmured over her cup 
of tea. Tea at every possible moment was as necessary to her life in 
those days as sentiment. “ Poor young thing!” 

“Why?” Tormentilla asked frankly. Every one was vaguely pity- 
ing Lise in those days, yet no one ever gave any definite reason except 
that she had a temper. 

“Such a hollow, empty life! A mere butterfly existence, without 
the butterfly’s simple pleasures.” 

“Tt isn’t any emptier than most people’s,” Tormentilla said 


quickly. “She has heaps of friends.” 
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“Friends!” Mrs. Flanelle shook her head. 
one’s life.” 

“T suppose you mean that she’d be happier if she had children. 
She has her husband.” 

Mrs. Flanelle sighed and took an eclair. 

“Now,” Tormentilla said to herself, “is your chance. Find out 
what this awful tragedy is.” 

Mrs. Flanelle was kind, if she was n’t very wise. It did not occur 
to her that she was talking to a girl of eighteen. 

“You see,” she said, “it was a marriage of convenience, and that 
is always such a mistake.” 

“Of course,” said Tormentilla, much interested, “ but she adores 
him. Any one can see that, and she does n’t attempt to hide it.” 

Mrs. Flanelle drew down her veil and put on her glove. 

“They were married,” she said, “because his mother had once 
been in love with her father, and you must admit that that was an 
insufficient reason for a life-long tie.” 

“They need n’t have done it unless they liked, I suppose? ” 

Mrs. Flanelle sighed. 

“Money was involved,” she said, “in some intricate way. I have 
not a commercial mind, and I will not attempt to explain. But rather 
than face the poverty which was the only alternative, they married. 
And then, without a moment’s warning, the blow fell. She, young, 
beautiful, warm-hearted, and ignorant, fell in love with her husband.” 

“T should think that was rather a good thing, should n’t you?” 
Tormentilla asked thoughtfully. “Do you like your little boy to mix 
the cakes on the counter when the girl is n’t looking, Mrs. Flanelle?” 

“Leslie, darling, if you don’t stop, you shall be slapped when we 
get home. She has a terrible temper, you see, and she demands so 
much of him. His one idea is to be left alone. He only asks not to 
be worried. The parlor-maid has often heard him say he would give 
anything for a quiet life. Men are so selfish. He is so placid and 
phlegmatic and—dormant, you see. How can he understand or be 
worthy of the highly strung, nervous, sensitive, delicate creature he 
has won? A beautiful, tropical, wild bird in captivity, I compare her 
to in my inmost heart. A delicate, bright-hued exotic condemned 
to bloom in a cabbage-garden.” Mrs. Flanelle sighed with excess of 
sympathy. 

“T don’t quite see why,” Tormentilla said wonderingly. “I don’t 
think they would be much happier if he was highly strung and ner- 
vous, too, do you? I should think it was rather a good thing he was 
placid and easy-going——” 

“No. He exasperates her to the point of madness. She says she 
would rather live with a turnip in a hay-field, than with a creature 
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so emotionless and difficult to rouse. The parlor-maid, who is my 
Janet’s dearest friend, has frequently heard her make this remark. 
She often does things on purpose to annoy him. She has a passionate 
longing to make him feel something. And she is extremely attractive, 
you see, to young men. I should think she could be attractive to 
anybody if she liked; but she doesn’t always like. And when she 
does, it almost always annoys her husband—yet, somehow, not enough. 
She can’t make him jealous. I feel sure she would stop quite satis- 
fied if she had once made him thoroughly jealous. She has been 
trying to make him jealous of young Kenworthy, and as usual has 
only succeeded in annoying him. He thinks it such a pity that she 
should trifle with the affections of any nice youth, but only because he 
does n’t like to see them blighted. Curiously enough, he has a much 
higher opinion of men than women, and he is devoted even to his 
brother, although he naturally deplores his extraordinary opinions.” 

“ I see,” said Tormentilla slowly; “ Mr. Standring does n’t know, 
then, that that young man only went to see Lise because she let him 
rave about Audrey to her?” 

“He thinks that that is only a blind. He thinks she is playing 
a cat-and-mouse game with the youth. I have it on excellent 
authority.” 

Tormentilla wondered if the parlor-maid’s unsupported testimony 
could be classified thus, but she did n’t say so. 

“T should like to be sure of my facts,” she said slowly. “I always 
prefer to be sure of my facts. You think, then, that Mr. Standring 
is annoyed with Lise because young Mr. Kenworthy is so often calling 
at their house and having long talks with her? You think he does n’t 
believe that young Mr. Kenworthy goes to talk about Audrey, and his 
own miserable, blighted state of mind?” 

“Oh, no! He jeers at it. Leslie my own, when did you fall into 
that dust? It has been a most delightful rest. Such a thoughtful 
act, and we must go home with the mail cart laden—quite laden with 
parcels. Roy will have to walk, and that means carrying him, though 
how one can manage both!” 

“Do you think, then, that Mrs. Standring looks so unhappy be- 
cause her husband disapproves of this?” 

“ Ah, you see, she only lives for his approval. And yet she tries 
to annoy him—to make him feel. But he never will. I wish some 
friend would advise her to give up trying to make him. Really, I 
think things might be smoother so.” 

“Tt does look like it,” said the girl slowly. She did her errands 
in the town, plunged deep in thought; and before she had finished 
them she had come to a firm resolution. Here was a way for her to 
do something for Lise. Something to make her happier, and even 
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perhaps in the end to further the great scheme. She would go and 
see Mr. Jack Standring in his office at the works, and carefully and 
diplomatically carry out the new idea. The works, a great square 
of red brick buildings built round a quadrangle, lay a mile out of 
the town, and he was sure to be in at this hour of the morning. But 
when she heard that he was disengaged, that he would see her, she 
felt very nervous; uncertain of the order of her campaign; and almost 
wished she hadn’t come. He looked very large and smiling and self- 
possessed as she found herself in the round-backed, wooden chair 
opposite him, and the air of surprised expectancy with which he 
awaited her business made her plunge into the subject at once. He 
: had considerately opened the conversation at once with a polite remark 
on the heat. 

“T’ve come to ask your advice,” said she hastily. This was the 
diplomatic opening she had arranged beforehand, but she could not 
| keep up the deceit, and rushed on with the truth. 


y “ At least, it isn’t exactly that, and we didn’t mean to tell you 
q till all was over, but as things turn out, you certainly ought to know 
t at once, and that’s why I’ve come.” 

| He looked a little bewildered. 

“You understand, of course,” said she, “that I am speaking in 
the strictest confidence.” 

Jack laughed. 

“You must n’t swear me to secrecy till I see where I am,” said 
he pleasantly. “It isn’t fair. You may be an agent of the Camorra, 
or the Mafia, or something equally exciting and impossible to a well 
brought up English citizen. What is it that I am never to reveal?” 
} Tormentilla, studying his pleasant face and kindly eyes, came to 
; | the conclusion that he was to be trusted. 

“You know, I suppose,” said she, plunging into the matter, “ that 
7 for a long time there has been a deep—a deep mutual attachment 
q between Audrey Cogwheel and young Mr. Kenworthy?” 

Jack looked surprised, and grew more attentive. 

“T have heard of such an attachment,” he admitted. “ Why, 
certainly.” 

“You heard that Dr. Cogwheel, rolling in riches though he is, 

has forbidden any engagement on purely mercenary grounds?” 
; “ Aren’t you rather hard on the doctor?” he asked, with a sur- 
yt prised smile. “ You can’t expect an adoring parent to cast his only 
| child to the wolves in that way. You can’t found a happy marriage 
on the assumption that what’s not enough for one is bound to be 
enough for two, now, can you?” 

For the first time it struck Tormentilla that this really could be 
} called an argument. Weak, perhaps, but still an argument. 
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“That isn’t the way to look at it!” she cried quickly. “When 
his daughter’s whole life’s happiness was at stake, he ought to have 
helped the young man to get a situation, or to have generously pro- 
vided enough for their modest wants, himself——” 

Jack shook his head. 

“This is a point,” said he pleasantly, “on which I plainly per- 
ceive that we shall never agree; and when you speak of modest 
wants, I rather think our beautiful Audrey is capable of getting 
through more filthy lucre in a shorter time than any one I know. But 
it depends, of course, on what one calls modest, and, to be quite frank, 
what are we getting at, you and I?” 

He asked the question in such a good-humored and friendly fashion 
that Tormentilla was both charmed and disarmed. 

“We are going to help them,” she said boldly, leaning her elbows 
on the table, and framing her vivid, earnest face in her hands. “ We 
are going to help them to run away.” 

Standring dropped the paper-weight he was playing with. 

“J—I beg your pardon!” he ejaculated in amazement. 

“Oh, do help us!” the girl cried enthusiastically. “We shall 
be so glad if you will help! We are a strong band already, but——” 

Jack’s face, suddenly grave, stopped her. 

“Will you explain exactly what you mean?” he said. 

Tormentilla began to grow frightened. 

“They are going to elope,” said she hurriedly. “We are going 
to lend them a hundred pounds for the honeymoon, and a motor— 
the sweetest Rosinante you ever saw—and a chauffeur who knows 
every road in Great Britain, and the young man has this good post 
to keep them in comfort afterwards. You’ve heard about his new 
post? It is a glorious plan, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” said Jack slowly. “Oh, very glorious! And Michael— 
how does he carry himself? Is he—I suppose he is overjoyed at the 
idea of carrying off his lovely bride in the teeth of all this opposition. 
Daring, reckless sort of chap, Michael.” 

“T should hardly have called him that,” Tormentilla said doubt- 
fully, “but Mrs. Standring has done wonders with him already, 
and——” 

“ What! 

“What?” she repeated, with a quick flush of red. Had she 
approached the matter delicately enough, she wondered? 

“T beg your pardon, did I understand you to say Lise was mixed 
up in this insane business? ” 

“Insane!” Tormentilla rose with a scarlet face. “Mrs. Stand- 
ring quite sees it in the only true light. She is most anxious for 
them both to be happy, and if he did hesitate because he did n’t want 
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to be selfish and tear her from her happy home, she showed him in 
the most wonderful way how wrong he was, and how love’s young 
dream really was the most beautiful thing in the world.” 

“T see.” He had fallen back into his placid, careless attitude, 
but his hand played more restlessly than ever with the tiger’s head 
which was his paper-weight. 

“We want you to help us, too.” Tormentilla was not very sure 
of her ground now, but she thought that she must carry out her pre- 
tense a little longer, even though she had fired her bolt. 

“We want you to lend us your motor-car to take Audrey and Lise 
to the place where the wedding is to be. I am going with the—with 
Mr. Kenworthy and the person who is lending the car for the honey- 
moon tour. Mrs. Standring is really interested, and so glad that they 
are both to be happy at last. She has had to listen to the stories of 
their troubles such a long time, you see, and will feel so relieved when 
everything is happily settled in the best possible way.” 

“Yes—oh, yes! Yes, certainly.” He spoke absently. 

“And Audrey leans on her for everything,” Tormentilla pursued 
ardently. 

“ Audrey, then, is radiantly happy at the prospect of this elope- 
ment; of marrying a poor man?” 

Tormentilla hesitated. 

“Well, she’s good, you see. I mean, she has rather narrow prin- 
ciples. She’s had quite a war with her conscience about disregarding 
her father and mother, and so on; but her father and mother’s 
approval, as we pointed out, won’t be much good to her, will it, when 
she’s a lonely, broken-hearted old maid?” 

Mr. Standring’s office was divided from another by a ground glass 
partition, and he looked, before he spoke, at a shadowy, indistinct head 
moving to and fro. 

“Tt didn’t occur to you that Audrey at least might find compen- 
sations?” he asked quietly. 

“Oh!” Tormentilla blazed at him. “How could anything com- 
pensate her for such a loss?” 

He was silent. 

“She was fretting herself into an early grave,” Tormentilla cried ; 
“ she ’s often told me so, and others as well. And she ought te knew.” 

Still he made no remark, but as he glanced at that shadowy head 
in the next room he groaned a little. 

“Do you want me to tell you what I think?” he asked sharply. 

She didn’t much, when she saw his face, but he proceeded: 

“T think it is always—always, mind—a mistake to play Provi- 
dence to other people. These things turn out badly enough if they ’re 
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left alone, but when they ’re arranged for us, they ’re—well, they ’re 
infernal. I beg your pardon, but it is so.” 

Tormentilla thought of Mrs. Flanelle’s story, and said nothing. 

“Take my advice,” said he, “and leave these two to mismanage 
their own affairs. Good God! child, don’t court responsibility in this 
insane way!” 

And if Tormentilla wondered as she left him whether she had n’t 
done more harm than good, you cannot be surprised. But her inten- 
tions were excellent; and now, at any rate, he knew the truth about 
Lise. 

“He can never suspect her of playing cat and mouse after this,” 
she said with much satisfaction, “or of behaving like a lighted candle 
either.” 

X. 

LisE was lunching with the Cogwheels. When Audrey took her 
up to her own room and locked the door, she guessed at once what 
she was to be shown. Audrey’s sea-blue eyes were full of joyous 
interest. 

“Tt’s rather an awkward kind of trousseau to arrange, you see,” 
she said, “ because one can’t take very much luggage in the cars, unless 
one sends it on by rail, and that is so prosaic, isn’t it? So wanting 
in imagination! But I’ve got the sweetest motor-coat—only it has n’t 
come yet. It had to be taken in a little in the back seams, but it’s 
a perfect dream: white cloth and sweet little tabs and the most ex- 
quisite paste buttons. Mother was charmed with it. She said it 
looked quite bridal. Poor darling, she little knew what she was saying, 
did she?” 

“No,” said Lise absently, gazing at a forget-me-not hat in Audrey’s 
left hand. “Put it on, Audrey.” 

“It’s so charmingly simple,” said Audrey, tilting it forward over 
her pretty, delighted face, “and with a veil it keeps on beautifully. 
One couldn’t go on one’s honeymoon in a motor-cap. And I’ve 
bought a dozen of the most ravishing veils. Mother is quite pleased. 
I am afraid she thinks Mr. Standring—Mr. Nigel, I mean—is going 
to take us out in his car again. It is most unfortunate that I have 
to deceive her, but a heartless mother makes a deceitful child. She 
has been cruel to us, has n’t she?” 

“Has she?” Lise asked slowly. 

Audrey turned surprised, innocent eyes. 

“She encouraged father,” she said, “in the most barefaced way, 
and never showed the least sympathy for us. I often said to her, 
‘Dearest,’ I said, ‘you were young once yourself,—perhaps even 
beloved.’ And she said that she had learned wisdom since then, though 
father says he doubts it. ‘It hurts me more than it hurts you,’ she 
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always says. It’s her one excuse, and such a poor one! Still, she 
is my mother, isn’t she?—and I can’t help feeling miserable when 
I remember how deeply I have to stoop to deceit.” 

“Can you be ready by Wednesday, do you think?” Lise asked 
impatiently. 

“Oh!” Audrey put down the girlish hat and counted on her 
fingers. “Isn’t that rather soon?” she asked with a blush. 

“Not too soon,” said Lise coolly. “When did you see Michael 
last ? ” 

“Oh, not for days! I’ve had several letters from him, but I’ve 
been too busy to see him. And he never mentioned a date.” 

“Well, if I were you,” Lise pursued, smoothing out a crumpled 
leaf on the forget-me-not hat with her quick little fingers—“if I 
were you, I should make it Wednesday. Don’t waste any more time. 
Things always get discovered if you leave them too long. I shall tell 
Michael that you consent to Wednesday. But you’d better see him 
yourself about it, had n’t you?” she suggested in some surprise. 

Audrey sat down suddenly in a chair by the window, and Lise 
studied her carefully. There was a little smile hovering about her 
pretty lips, and her eyes were far away. 

“She looks happy enough,” Lise thought with some relief. 
“Youll see him yourself,” she repeated, “of course.” 

“ Oh, do you think I really need?” Audrey asked softly. “I am 
quite satisfied to leave all the arrangements to you and to him. I 
shall have so much to do if it is to be so soon.” 

Lise was a little surprised, but, as she told Tormentilla afterwards, 
she never pretended now to understand Audrey. And she went home 
at four o’clock in a much more settled and comfortable state of mind 
than she had experienced for some time. She was, in fact, so pleased 
with herself and the world in general that she decided to put on a 
really pretty frock, a lavender muslin—Jack’s favorite color—before 
he came in to tea. It was a charmingly pretty dress, very full and 
long and elaborately simple, and she picked a bunch of purple and 
white and lavender sweet peas to tuck into the pretty embroidered 
folds at her breast. And she parted her hair on one side, as he liked 
it best, a weakness she hardly ever descended to. 

“T don’t suppose he’ll even notice it,” she murmured with a sigh, 
and her usual tendency to expect the worst. “And even if he does, 
I expect Nigel will drop in as usual and spoil everything.” 

She was right in her first surmise. He noticed neither the laven- 
der dress nor the boyish parting of her hair. 

“Oh, you ’ve come at last!” he said. “I’m glad of that. I want 
to speak to you, Lise.” 

She raised her little pale face to him, and her black eyes filled 
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with fear. Jack looked angry. She had so often tried, so often wanted, — 
to make him really angry, but now—she didn’t think she liked it 
much now. 

He came up to her and flung himself into a chair. His lips were 
set and his eyes were hard. Lise was astounded. 

“What is the meaning of this infernal tomfoolery about Audrey 
Cogwheel and Michael Kenworthy?” he asked. But Lise was too 
frightened to reply, too stunned even to lose her temper. 

“TI hear,” Jack pursued coldly, “that you have encouraged, and 
perhaps even inspired, an absurd scheme of elopement for these two. 
Is it true?” 

“ Yes,” said she hoarsely. 

“Why?” He asked the question with a contempt which would 
have roused her to a frenzy yesterday. What had come to her? 
“Why?” He repeated it curtly. 

Lise made an effort. 

“ Because they were in love with each other. Because there was 
no reason why two young people should have their lives ruined through 
a mercenary prejudice. Because——” 

“Don’t lie to me, Lise. Why are you helping them? What busi- 
ness is it of yours?” 

“None,” said Lise helplessly. 

“T should think not. I wonder you dare encourage a mad plan 
which is almost sure to end in disaster.” 

“Not more than most other marriages,” she answered slowly. 

“Ours, for instance? ” 

She nodded. 

“Perhaps not: but the mere fact of being in Purgatory yourself 
hardly justifies you in reaching out and dragging all your friends 
after you, does it?” 

“T suppose not.” 

“T wish you would tell me truthfully what influenced you in this 
affair?” 

Lise made an effort to show a proper spirit. 

“Don’t please speak to me like that,” she said. “You have no 
right to speak to me like that. I did not—to be quite sincere, I began 
it thoughtlessly to please that little girl.” . 

“The girl at Malinder—Miss Green?” he asked sharply. 

“Yes, Tormentilla. She was so wrapped up in the idea, so de- 
termined to help those two lovers to be happy, so enthusiastic and 
unselfish and sincere about it, that she carried me away, and I promised 
to help her. Audrey had been weeping in her arms, you see, over 
her broken-hearted and shattered happiness, and they are very 
ignorant, childish, unselfish arms. Michael too had impressed her 
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so much by his gloomy appearance and his obvious inability to settle 
down to work. She didn’t know that the disability was chronic, you 
see.” 

She laughed a little in spite of herself, but her husband’s eyes 
did not soften, and she hurriedly went on. 

“She had made up her mind to help these unfortunate lovers to 
happiness at any cost. She is such a plucky, straightforward, trusting 
child, that I—well, I believe you’d have wanted to help her yourself 
if you’d listened to her. She idealizes all love, and lovers, in the 
most curious way. She is absolutely ignorant of life as it really is. 
How could I discourage her? And, after all, I think they stand quite 
a good chance of being happy on Mr. Cogwheel’s money. I think 
Michael might be quite a different character if he were comfortably 
off.” 

Standring stretched out his legs and plunged his hands into his 
pockets, and Lise thought she ’d never seen him look so disagreeable. 

“Tt didn’t occur to you, I suppose, to consider Nigel in the 
matter? ” 

She started and grew pale. Now she understood. 

“Nigel?” she asked disingenuously. 

“Yes. Nigel would have married the girl if he’d had time. The 
father and mother are most anxious for his engagement. Audrey 
was simply playing with him. It was merely a question of time. 
Nigel was sure he would win her in the end. And he’s simply mad 
about her. He says he sees her faults, but that he’s bewitched. He 
looks so thin and worried and miserable that I can’t bear to see him 
about the place. He gives me the blues. He can’t do a thing at the 
office. I wish to heaven he’d leave the business alone while he’s in 
his present state of mind. He ate a mutton-chop yesterday for his 
lunch without noticing it. The waiter brought it by mistake, and he 
finished it to the bone before he found out. His state of mind when 
he ’d realized what he’d done was awful. Looks upon himself as a 
kind of cannibal now, I believe.” 

“T should think it would do him good,” Lise remarked shortly, 
and quite without sympathy. “I expect his state of mind has more 
to do with the dreadful things he lives on than with Audrey’s cruelty.” 

Jack’s lips twitched. Lise was almost sure he was going to smile, 
but he was much too full of moral strength for such a fall, and he 
pulled himself together. 

“Tt’s not a laughing matter,” said he. Her heart sank. 

“Can’t you get them to give up this ridiculous idea?” he de- 
manded. Lise flushed. 

“T shouldn’t think of such a thing!” cried she. The fact that 
it had never occurred to Jack to be glad that Michael was going to 
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be married drove her to the verge of despair. “And J had to sacri- 
fice a good deal,” she went on hastily. She realized with relief that 
her temper was now swiftly rising. “I had to lose one of my best 
friends.” 

“TI thought you were tired of Audrey,” he said indifferently. 

Her black eyes blazed at him. “I didn’t mean Audrey. I meant 
Michael. I shall lose a good, kind, affectionate, sympathetic, unselfish 
friend when he marries. I suppose you did n’t think of that.” 

“You ’ll find another idle youth to hang about and pour his ready 
sorrows into your sympathetic ear, no doubt.” 

Lise sprang from her seat. “Oh!” she cried. “ You are unbear- 
able. How much longer is this kind of thing going to last? How 
much longer am I to live this life—to endure this torture? ” 

Her husband watched her with puzzled eyes as she paced restlessly 
up and down in the old way, and he thought once more what a pity 
it all was. So pretty, so graceful, so impossible to live with in peace. 
He sighed as he watched her. 

“About forty years, I expect,” he answered sadly. 

“T never do anything to please you!” she cried. 

“Do you ever try?” 

“You never understand me.” 

“God knows who could!” 

She flung herself into a chair and buried her face in her hand. 
An old, old attitude. An attitude he knew too well. 

“Lise,” he said in a softer tone, “you don’t like Audrey much, 
do you?” 

She looked up in surprise. 

“TI wonder if you have been doing this to save Nigel.” 

“To save him.” Her bewildered tones were answer enough, but 
he would give her the full chance of explaining. 

“Tt is possible,” he said kindly, “ that you have realized the truth; 
that you have seen that she is n’t good enough for Nigel, and want to 
get her out of his way. Was that it?” 

Lise shook her head. 

“No,” she said; “it never occurred to me. Thank you very much 
for the loophole you’ve given me, Jack, but I won’t take advantage 
of it. I think Audrey is peculiarly suited by nature to almost any 
man. I think she will be able to make any man happy. She finds 
it as easy to make people happy as I do to make them miserable.” A 
quick glance out of the corner of her eyes showed that her husband 
was quite untouched by this obvious truth. She set her lips. 

“ Jack,” she said, “ how long are we to go on like this?” 

“ For forty years or so, I suppose,” he said again. 
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“No! I can’t bear it. We must separate. You must go your 
way, and I’ll go mine.” 

“Likely to turn out the broad path we’ve both heard so much 
about, don’t you think?” he suggested lazily. 

“Not at all,” said Lise quickly. “We must take care that the 
paths don’t meet, that’s all. We stumbled into this marriage like 
a couple of blind children, and now——” 

“Now we pay the fiddler,” he suggested mildly. “ Our relations 
having called the tune.” 

He understood Lise in this mood, and his bad temper had 
evaporated. 

“Tf I had known,” she cried furiously, “I would rather have——” 

“Died?” suggested he, with an aggravating glance at her. “So 
would I. You have the devil’s own temper, Lise.” 

“Temper!” she cried furiously. “Thank God I have some spirit! 
I would rather be a cabbage growing in a garden than feel so little 
one way or another as you do.” 

“You wrong me.” Jack rose to ring the bell. “I feel, for 
instance, very strongly on the subject of this elopement. I can hardly 
tell you how strongly. And I would rather live with a thousand 
cabbages in a hundred gardens than listen eternally to a person who 
feels so much about everything—or says she does!” 


XI. 


THe day of the elopement was a glorious day. When young 
Osgood turned up instead of Michael at the appointed place and hour, 
Tormentilla, with her previous experience of the faint-hearted bride- 
groom, at once feared the worst. It is generally the best thing to 
do in these cases. 

“You’re a bit late,” said John Edward, cheerfully shaking hands 
with him, without waiting for an introduction. 

“But it isn’t him,” Tormentilla gasped wildly, without any pre- 
tense of grammar. As she studied his pleasant, manly face and firm 
mouth, she wished with all her heart it had been. 

Young Osgood was very much out of breath, and the beautiful 
Rosinante made him almost speechless with envy. 

“Kenworthy sent me to say——” 

“Oh, what?” cried Tormentilla in agonized tones. 

Osgood stared. 

“To say he could n’t come——” 

“Hallo!” John Edward looked sharply at the surprised youth. 
“But that won’t do at all. We can’t stand any nonsense of that sort. 
He’s jolly well got to come, don’t you know.” 

Tormentilla realized with a thrilling heart that she had expected 


this from the beginning. 
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Osgood gazed blankly from one excited face to the other. The 
only perfect chauffeur in the British Isles appeared also to awake 
from his apathy at that moment and take an interest in the 
conversation. 

“Where is he?” Tormentilla demanded with blazing eyes. 

Osgood felt sorry for Michael. 

“He’s round the corner, sitting on his bag. It’s deuced heavy, 
you see, and he doesn’t feel very fit this morning. Lugged me out 
of bed to help him, and now he’s resting on it till you come. He 
forgot to make any arrangements for his luggage, he said. Is this 
the car he’s going touring in? He’s a lucky beggar, I must say.” 

He walked round the Rosinante and examined it above and below, 
with his hands on his knees and his heart in his eyes. John Edward 
warmed to him for his intelligent interest, but the chauffeur looked 
as if he thought it was like his cheek. Tormentilla found herself 
hoping that the irreproachable one would n’t regard Michael with 
an equally suspicious or unfriendly eye, or it might run a good chance 
of casting a blight upon this promising honeymoon. 

They found Michael sitting on his bag round the corner with a 
cheerful smile on his face—“ considering,” John Edward said after- 
wards. And here young Osgood left them with ill-concealed envy. 
He had no idea of the real truth, of course, but any kind of a tour 
in such a car—in this weather—was too good to be true. 

Michael, however, had, it seemed, a few words to say before they 
started. And he told John Edward how decent it was of him to give 
a chap such a helping hand. 

“The fact is,” said he, “that I’ve felt doubtful about the thing 
all along. I’ve been torn by all kinds of horrible doubts and per- 
plexities. I’ve written half-a-dozen notes saying I ’ve left the country 
for ever, and shall never be dragged back to it again alive——” 

“ Every one feels like that,” John Edward remarked with scant 
sympathy. “It’s a common symptom, and is generally dealt with 
by brandy and soda. Get in, man, or we shall be late.” 

“TI want to tell you,” said Michael, firmly pressing down his cap 
and enveloping himself in an enormous leather coat, “why I feel so 
utterly different to-day.” 

“Tt’s the kind of day to make everybody feel different about 
everything,” said John Edward sharply. “The air’s like wine. Ken- 
worthy, we really must get off——” 

“There ’s no hurry,” said the bridegroom-elect cheerfully. “ Audrey 
will be late, too. She always is. And she always expects me to be, 
so that’s all right. Before we start I must tell you how the whole 
world changed for me on Monday night.” 
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John Edward helplessly gazed at Tormentilla, but she had no 
explanation to offer. 

“You see,” said Michael, leisurely changing his handkerchief from 
one pocket to another, “this was how it came about. I was sitting in 
my room, literally in the deepest depths of gloomy despair. I could 
see no light anywhere. I didn’t want to be taken off in a motor and 
married; I felt sure that Audrey did n’t want it either. The whole 
world revolved round us in a hideous mockery; we were being driven 
to the edge of a precipice; we were floundering in a morass; we 
were——” 

“Youll be precious late into the bargain if you’ve got much 
more to say,” John Edward remarked with some heat. 

“ And then,” said Michael, with a delightful smile, “in a moment 
the whole universe changed. Jack Standring came to see me.” 

Tormentilla made a little gasping sound, and stared at him. 

“Yes,” said Michael; “Jack Standring came to give me a piece 
of his mind. He gave it—freely, I may say.” 

“What did he say?” Tormentilla cried. They were standing at 
the moment out of the chauffeur’s hearing. 

“He said a lot of things,” Michael replied calmly. “He said I 
was going to cast a blight over a bright young life. And that’s the 
sort of thing that bucks a man up.” 

“What!” Tormentilla and John Edward again exchanged horri- 
fied glances. Their mutual fears for his reason grew fast. 

“ He said,” pursued Michael, “ that any man who took a girl from 
a luxurious home and plunged her into poverty was a hound. I saw 
at once that there was no other course open for me then——” 

“Oh! Not——” 

“Than to go on with it,” he smiled cheerily at her. “I am not 
selfish, and I have my rights. If I was selfish, I should go on in 
the old way, allowing her to break her heart for me beeause I was 
afraid of the censure of the affluent.” 

His companions were speechless. 

“ He said that the girl was rapidly learning to forget me. ‘ That,’ 
I said to myself, ‘shall never be.’ And said that if I left her alone 
she would in time transfer her affections to a worthier man. And I 
resolved,” Michael cried triumphantly, “to show him that that, at 
least, was impossible.” 

“Did he say anything else?” Tormentilla asked in bewildered 
tones. 

“ Yes,” said the young man; “he did. He said that if we did n’t 
give up this mad idea, he should feel obliged to take steps himself; 
but as he appeared to think of it all as happening some time in the 
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dim future, his threat did not trouble me. But you see now that I 
am at least heart and soul with the rest of you in this affair.” 

John Edward said grimly that he was glad of that, and they ’d 
better start at once if they were to get there by midday. And he and 
Tormentilla discussed in wondering tones the extraordinary attitude 
of the happy groom. ‘Tormentilla said she had never seen him so 
cheerful since she had known him, and wasn’t it a good sign? And 
John Edward admitted that it might be if he’d been sure that the 
youth was quite sane. 

“TI wonder what he’s taken to keep his spirits up,” said he, but 
there he wronged Michael, who had breakfasted on charred toast and 
innocent China tea. 

They gave the Rosinante her head whenever they dared, and fiew 
along the white roads with the wind ringing in their ears, and the 
sun shining on the blue canal over the hedge, and Tormentilla’s heart 
danced, because it was such a glorious day, and because she was sitting 
beside the only person in the world who really mattered. The fact 
that it was probably for the last time was a sting, but only the kind 
of subtle sting which shows up the sweetness of the hour and makes 
it sweeter. Her brown eyes shone and her cheeks grew pink, she 
laughed at everything, and enjoyed it all, and the minutes flew 
with the miles, and hours with the minutes, until it was half-past 
twelve and they were on the outskirts of Fallingfleet. They were to 
meet Audrey and Lise outside the railway station, and then lunch 
at the “ Unicorn” and be at the church at two o’clock. Lise was to 
take Tormentilla back in her car, John Edward to return to London 
by train. It was beautifully arranged. Michael turned around and 
smiled over his shoulder at them as they whizzed through the neat 
little suburbs of the town and drew up outside the railway station. 
Yes, there was Standring’s car. And the girls? 

Tormentilla jumped out and ran onto the platform. A tall figure 
in a light greeny-gray coat came swiftly down to meet her. It was 
Lise—alone. Her eyes were full of angry tears, and a bright red patch 
burnt either cheek, but Tormentilla, gay and excited, did not notice 
this. 

“Where is the lovely bride?” said she, with an innocent little 
giggle and a wide, jolly grin. 

Lise caught her by her arm and hurried her out to the others. She 
bowed absently to John Edward, who was never an imposing figure, 
and held out her hand to Michael with a little indignant sound. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said. “I did my best. Indeed, I did my 
best.” 

“ What’s the matter?” Tormentilla asked quickly, all her worst 
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fears once more awakened. “Oh dear, do tell me what the matter 
is ! ”? 

“T could n’t stop her!” Lise cried wildly. “I used every argu- 
ment I could think of. The whole station must have thought us mad. 
I lost my temper much, much more thoroughly than I ever lost it 
before, and nothing moved her. 

“* Audrey,’ I said, ‘ you’ve burnt your boats and must go through 
with it.’ And she said she ’d not even singed anything yet, and was n’t 
going to.” 

“But what’s she done?” 

“TI thought something was wrong, when I found there was no 
luggage in the car, and when she said she ’d made other arrangements 
I supposed she ’d sent it on by rail in advance to save trouble and 
make it lighter for the car. I little knew.” 

“We don’t know anything yet,” John Edward suggested politely. 
He wondered if he and Tormentilla had become hopelessly entangled 
with a party of escaped lunatics, 

Tormentilla caught Lise by both arms and gave her a little shake. 

“T can’t bear it any longer!” she cried. “ What did Audrey do?” 

“She went home by the twelve o’clock train”—Lise dropped her 
hands despairingly—“ with Mr. Bromsgrove.” 


XII. 

“TIr’s blessed to forgive,” said Audrey softly. She stood in the 
middle of Lise’s pretty room in her forget-me-not dress and forget-me- 
not hat, and a little bunch of forget-me-nots at her waist. 

Lise scowled at her. There is no other word for her expression, 
and she would not even take her hand. Tormentilla was humped 
up on the window-seat in her old blue dress, a picture of sullen despair. 
And Audrey the culprit, who should have been so deeply ashamed, 
stood and rebuked them with a sweet and loving friendliness they 
little deserved. A spray of forget-me-nots fell from her belt, and she 
picked it up again. 

“ Myosotis,” she said softly. “That’s its other name. He told 
me. It’s his favorite flower.” 

“He? Who?” 

“Mr. Bromsgrove.” Audrey blushed a little. “We’re engaged.” 

“ What? ” 

“ What? ” 

“Yes,” said Audrey simply; “since that day. I shall always 
remember it. It’s quite a romance.” 

Lise sat down suddenly, and Tormentilla said something which 
no one heard. 

“ Won’t you wish me happiness? ” Audrey asked wistfully. “Even 
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father ’s given in quite kindly, and when I confessed he said that he 
would have forgiven me if we had eloped, and have thanked his God 
that he ’d been spared the expense of a wedding. But what a sordid 
ending that would have been! He didn’t mean it. It was only his 
fun.” 

“Audrey! You told him that you had been going to elope with 
Michael ? ” 

Audrey opened her blue eyes. 

“Oh, not with Michael,” she said slowly. “That would only have 
made things so involved, would n’t it? And I could n’t sleep till I 
had confessed the truth to mother and father.” 

“They think that you had arranged to elope with Mr. Broms- 
grove? ” 

“Oh, no—not exactly that either. I didn’t go into details at 
all, but I said I should never expect to be happily married if I 
deceived them. And mother said that all was well that ended well, 
and she’d always felt sure that he would become a bishop in time. 
A bishop’s wife has such a power for good, hasn’t she? And he is 
so strong. I always felt the need of some one really strong to lean 
on, and Michael was rather a broken reed—even though he is such 
a dear. That’s what mother said. And even father said, ‘ Thank 
God you ’ve chosen a man this time,’ although mother was n’t nearly as 
harsh as that. ‘ Dearest,’ I said, ‘Mr. Bromsgrove is a perfect rock 
of silent strength.’ And mother said that silence was a great gift. I 
thought that was so true.” 

But Lise had hidden her face in her hands, and Audrey’s blue 
eyes wandered to the garden outside. 

“TI think perhaps,” she said, “that even if he’d been the other, 
it is all for the best that we did n’t fly together.” 

“ Who—what can you mean?” Tormentilla asked helplessly. 

“He and I,” said Audrey simply. “ You see, dearest child, one 
can only have one wedding, and——” 

“You can have more if you like,” cried Tormentilla disgustedly, 
“if you weren’t particular as to the means you used to get rid of 
Michael ! ” 

“ How dreadful your thoughts sometimes are,” Audrey murmured 
in her innocent way. “One can only have one wedding dress, and 
one ‘ Voice that breathed o’er Eden.’ It’s so beautiful, I always 
think, and I do like to have a choral wedding, don’t you?” 

“ Never tried it,” Tormentilla said gruffly. 

“ And then, too,’ Audrey murmured, with her blue eyes still on 
the blue sky, “one would miss all one’s wedding presents. May I 
sit down, Lise?” Her voice began at last to take a reproachful tone. 
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“ Oh, please sit down.” Lise turned away and crossed to the win- 
dow in the other corner of the room. 

“ What I want to know,” Tormentilla cried sharply, “is why you 
did n’t tell us before? ” 


Audrey sighed. 
“T wanted to,” she said; “I often felt that it would be only kind. 


But I let myself be guided by some one who knew best. I bowed to 
the master-mind.” 

Tormentilla started. A dim suspicion lying dormant in her own 
mind strengthened itself considerably. 

“He thought,” Audrey continued, “that this was the best way. 
He said that a lesson must be taught. He said he was obliged to be 
cruel to be kind. And I thought that was such a beautiful thought.” 

“Are you mad, Audrey?” Lise asked the question without 
turning round. 

“Oh, no—only perhaps a little inspired.” 

“ Does it ever occur to you that you have treated poor Michael in 
the most shameful way?” 

“Oh, no, never. It was very wrong of him, you see, to suggest 
such a thing. And I hope he will get over it in time. I sometimes 
think it’s quite possible. And one doesn’t often marry one’s first 
love, Mr. Bromsgrove says. He is so wise.” 

“Very,” said Lise. 

“And then,” said Audrey gravely, “constancy isn’t a virtue; 
it’s only a folly, isn’t it?” 

Lise laughed. She admitted to Tormentilla afterwards that Audrey 
had been too much for her. “ You thought she was romantic,” she 
said, “and I thought she was mercenary. If she had been romantic, 
she’d have married Michael. If she’d been mercenary, she’d have 
married Nigel. What on earth is she?” And Tormentilla said she 
did n’t know. 

But Audrey had not yet finished, and she trailed across the room, 
a drooping, lovely creature with pathetic eyes and appealing hands. 

“You would n’t judge me harshly if you knew my real motives,” 
she said sadly. 

“What in heaven’s name are your motives?” Lise cried with 
interest, from the other side of the room. 

Audrey sighed. 

“Only love,” she said, “and pity.” 

Tormentilla gasped. 

“ He has had a lonely life,” the girl went on, “a hard life. ‘ Trou- 
ble,’ he says, ‘ has hardened him,’ and I am to be the softening influence 


of his future.” 
No one made any remark. What indeed could they say? 
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“He consults me,” Audrey said, “on everything. And I him. 
We have been in perfect sympathy ever since I told him of my great 
trouble.” 

Still they were speechless. 

“He tells me everything,” she went on, “and this morning he 
showed me his black list.” 

Tormentilla roused herself from her bewildered stupor. 

“His what?” she cried. 

“His black list,’ Audrey repeated with dignity. 

“Do you mind telling me exactly what you mean?” 

“ Not at all,” Audrey repeated with simple pride. “ Lord Malinder 
had a very high opinion of him, you see, and he entrusted him with 
a secret mission when he gave him the living, of finding out fraud 
and misuse of authority, and a lot of other things that I forget. He 
has a natural gift for finding out weak places in people and things, 
and all the time he has been here he has been looking out and discov- 
ering things, till he had made out quite a long list. His ‘ black list,’ 
he playfully calls it, and I think it is such a good name, don’t you?” 

“Very,” said Tormentilla grimly. “I never heard a more suit- 
able—pet name. Go on.” 

“It was a most interesting list,” said Audrey, “and there were 
all sorts of people on it that you’d never have dreamt of associating 
with hidden crime.” 

“T can quite believe it.” Tormentilla’s voice was almost sardonic. 
“Please don’t stop.” 

“For instance, there was that nice Mr. Grimes, the bailiff, who 
has always such a pleasant smile when I meet him riding about on 
his fat gray horse. He used to give me rides on it when I was a little 
girl, and I quite liked him, but you never know, do you?” 

“No,” said Tormentilla. “ Who else?” 

“Oh, so many people! The head-keeper, Mr. Groves. I thought 
he was such a dear, and he always let me trespass when I wanted 
ferns and primroses and things for my botany class at school. And 
one of the under-keepers, and several of the servants at Malinder 
House, and quite a number of farmers, and one or two of the trades- 
people even. All of them Lord Malinder’s tenants.” 

“Was that all?” 

“Oh, no.” Audrey cast a quick little side-glance at her, and 
stooped to arrange a fold of the forget-me-not gown. “ But I have 
such a bad memory. Do you know that the sight of that list made 
me feel quite sad?” — 

“Tt did, did it?” Tormentilla cried. 

“Yes, would n’t it you?” 
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“No, it would n’t have made me sad. It would have made me— 
but go on.” 

“T didn’t like it,” said Audrey, meeting the girl’s eyes frankly. 
“T confess that I did n’t like it. And I said so frankly.” 

“That was noble of you!” Tormentilla cried sarcastically. 

“Oh, no,” said Audrey modestly. “I was quite open with him. 
‘ Not one of us,’ I said, ‘is entirely without fault,’ and he quite saw 
it. He is so broad-minded, you see, and he admitted it at once. If 
he did make one exception, he naturally would be blind to my faults 
just now, would n’t he?” 

“Very likely,” said Tormentilla, drawing a deep breath. 

“Yes,” Audrey proceeded. “‘We might have been the same our- 
selves,’ I said, ‘if we had lived amongst their temptations.’ ” 

“Worse!” Tormentilla cried fiercely. “A thousand times worse.” 

“ And so,” Audrey finished, “I persuaded him to burn it.” 

“To what?” 

“To burn it. Why not?” 

“No!” Tormentilla stared at her and rose from her seat with 
amazed eyes. 

“Yes.” Audrey smiled her prettiest smile up into the girl’s face. 
“Tet us burn it together,’ I said, ‘in memory of yesterday,’ and 
we did. We made a little celebration of it. He called it a little 
celebration—with a fusee, and it took a long time, but it is rather 
a beautiful idea, isn’t it, to cement our happy bond with an act of 
forgiveness? We mean to go on as we have begun, and to help each 
other. And he says that he shall allow all those people’s sins to find 
them out, without his help.” 

Tormentilla groped for her hat, cast a half-blinded look of be- 

wilderment at the silent Lise, and went home. She could bear no 
more. 
She has often wondered since how she got through all the hours 
of that dreadful day, and remembers with a shudder still how she 
wandered drearily about the house and garden for hours and hours 
and found no comfort anywhere. 

There was nothing left for her and Greenie but to pack up, extort 
permission from her parents, and go off to Avignon again. 

Never since she had taken the name of Tormentilla had she so 
richly deserved it as she did now. “A torment to myself and every 
one else! ” she cried, but in spite of that she knew it wasn’t fair. She 
had done her very best to make two apparently broken-hearted lovers 
happy by every means in her power, and they had themselves over- 
thrown her scheme. How was she to know that they no longer loved? 
Even Michael had gone cheerfully off to his new post, of which he was 
quite undeserving, and which he was totally unfitted to fill, and 
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although he had returned John Edward’s check, with the exception 
of twenty pounds which he had already melted, and hoped to return 
to him almost immediately, he had behaved throughout in the most 
disappointing way. 

You don’t expect a jilted lover on the bridal day to remark with 
cheerful philosophy that perhaps it’s all for the best, and had n’t 
they better all try to put it out of their minds and order lunch? 

John Edward had explained it all by saying that he’d known 
the man was mad from the first moment he set eyes on him, but Tor- 
mentilla found no comfort in that. Neither Audrey nor Michael 
looked upon her as a benefactress, or anything but a meddlesome 
little girl. 

Then Lise—Lise, whom she really liked and admired tremendously 
—what had she done for her? In a foolish attempt to smooth mat- 
ters between her and her husband, she had only made them far worse, 
and been the cause of a most tremendous row; perhaps widened the 
rift in their already cracked lute forever. Lise did n’t seem to bear 
malice, it was true, but Tormentilla did n’t suppose things would ever 
be quite the same again. In which she was undoubtedly correct. And 
then, when she got in that afternoon she had found a little round- 
hand letter on pink, gilt-edged paper, with a Greenrose postmark on 
the latter, which had seemed the last straw, and made her want to 
take Minnie by the shoulders and shake her. 


Deak Miss TorMILLa, 

This is to hope it finds you as well as it leaves me at present, 
and please Miss I wish you had n’t never got me this place. The 
work is too heavy, and there’s no pleasing some people, and 
William has changed something cruel since we came here. He is 
walking out with another young woman called Ruth Heap, and 
when I ask him yesterday why he had changed so cruel, he said 
it was on account of her smiling face, and he preferred smiles 
to tears any day of the week. 

Please Miss Tormilla, I should like to come back to Malinder 
soon. There was a young man in the garden as was a true friend 
to me before I walked out with William. 

Yours respectfully, 
MINNIE. 


Tormentilla could have laughed over this letter, if it had n’t sent 
her into such a red-hot rage. 

She stood at the window for a few minutes with wet eyes and an 
aching heart, then turned desperately to gaze at the pale-faced, red- 
eyed creature with untidy hair and a shabby dress who stared at her 
from the looking-glass. The old blue pinafore dresses had grown 
horribly shabby, and she wondered what her mother and sisters would 
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say if they knew how she still clung to garments they had always 
condemned. She looked at herself steadily for a long time, and at 
last the doleful apparition filled her with disgust, and she pulled 
herself together with a little shake. 

“You aren’t pretty,” she said fiercely, “but you needn’t be a 
coward. White-faced thing! ” 

Even as she stared at the woe-begone, looking-glass Tormentilla, 
a little pink color crept into its pale cheeks. 

“He fell in love with you because you were such a good sport. 
Do the sporting, then!” 

The color in its cheeks changed from pink to red. 

“TI won’t sit and howl for the moon any longer. If I can’t be 
happy myself, I might as well try to please Greenie. Ill put on 
the Ninon frock she’s always worrying about, and do my hair up. 
If only I could behave to everybody as if I didn’t care!” 

They used Lady Malinder’s boudoir as their dining-room, a pretty 
little cozy room with big windows, and there they dined together every 
night, and were as a rule quite cheerful and often even gay. 

Tormentilla’s spirits rose when she had put on the fresh pretty 
dress, and the pearls round her neck, and she felt, as she ate an 
exceedingly good dinner, that if it was the last recklessness of despair, 
Greenie should never, never know it. She would do the sporting thing 
at last. 

And after dinner they played piquet together, and if the time 
did n’t exactly fly, it passed pleasantly enough for them both. 

It was about nine o’clock that the world turned upside down. 
Greenie had gone upstairs to find her eternal embroidery, and Tor- 
mentilla stood on the terrace outside the open window, staring miser- 
ably across the ghostly, twilit lawns, giving way weakly in her first 
moment of liberty, allowing the unhappiness in her heart to come out 
and taunt her. And then she heard a door open in the room behind 
her, heard a surprised exclamation at the empty room, and turned 
to go in. But John Edward, in his clumsy motoring coat, came 
eagerly forward. 

“Sandy! I’ve brought a message from Lady Malinder. You’re 
to come home at once.” 

“What?” She stared at him with indignant astonishment. 

“Come home? Why?” 

“Because of Dolly, you see. She’s in a terrible way—Lady 
Malinder, I mean. Says she must have you all together at such a 
moment as this.” 

“ Because of Dolly?” Her amazement deepened as she asked the 
question. 

He stared; then flushed uneasily. 
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“Have n’t you heard? Do yeu mean to tell me they have n’t wired 
to you about it? They have n’t left me to break it? Oh, Lord!” 

Tormentilla grew as white as a sheet. 

“To break what?” she asked faintly. 

John Edward gave an angry little laugh. 

“ Dolly ’s bolted,” he said curtly. 

“ What!” 

“Bolted. Cleared off. Eloped. While we were helping our own 
delightful runaways, she was carrying out a little Gretna Green scheme 
of her own with perfect success.” 

“ But—how could she—alone?” Tormentilla asked vacantly. She 
did n’t understand. 

“She didn’t go alone,” John Edward said sharply; “she’s mar- 
ried the man I told you about—Mandelberg Mordenstein. At the 
very moment that our little disaster was taking place at Fallingfleet, 
they were getting safely married at some out-of-the-way East End 
church, and across the Channel before the orthodox letter was found 
on her pincushion. It was all beautifully arranged. Lady Malinder 
is frightfully upset, and I don’t wonder. She begged me to come over 
and bring you home at once. It’s a tremendous blow to everybody.” 

“What does it mean?” The poor child had hardly grasped the 
news yet. 

“ Well, he’s a prince, you see, with royal blood of sorts. It must 
have sounded a very fine thing to Dolly. No one seems to have thought 
of telling her that it was almost certain to be morganatic. She’s kept 
80 quiet about it too.” 

“Dolly always does keep quiet about her own affairs,” Tormentilla 
said slowly. 

“Well, she’s done it this time. And why didn’t she ask me to 
release her and tell me she wanted to break off? It makes one look 
such an infernal idiot—a thing like this.” 

“T’d better go and find Greenie.” The girl moved away half 
stunned, but he laid his hand on her arm as she turned, and stopped 
her. 

“ Sandy—Sandy dear.” 

“Let me go to Greenie.” She tried to free herself. 

“ Sandy, you aren’t going to leave me now?” 

She stopped, half frightened, wholly bewildered. He took her 
little cold hand and patted it with some remorse. 

“Tt has been a most awful day. I’ve broken it to you like an 
unfeeling, selfish brute; but it’s been an awful day. We’ve all been 
so infernally upset.” 

“ Yes,” said she; “ but I think I ’d better go and tell Greenie——” 
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“T’ve wanted to come to you from the first moment. I always 
want to turn to you for comfort when I’m unhappy, don’t I?” 

“ Yes,” said she again; “but I think we must go back to mother 
at once.” 

“There ’s no one like you, Sandy dear, and—don’t you see? You 
don’t seem to understand what this means to—to you and me.” 

She was quite silent. How tall she seemed in her white dress! 
How pale her face looked under her heavy brown hair! 

“T’m half afraid of you to-night,” ie said ruefully, “ you seem 
so grown up and changed. I was never afraid of you in the old blue 
dress, was 1?” 

She tried to go, but she did not, could not, speak. 

He put his hand on her shoulder and drew her nearer to him. 

“Sandy dear, you won’t let me be taken away from you again, 
will you?” The childish helplessness of this pathetic appeal was too 
much for her. She looked up and met his eyes squarely, and to his 
joy her own jolly grin at last spread itself out to cheer him. 

“T won’t if I can help it,” she said wistfully. 


I think it was through the Malinder servants that the dark secret 
came to light at last. The only wonder was that it had remained a 
secret so long, when one remembers how Tormentilla, to frustrate 
Mr. Bromsgrove’s evil designs, had been obliged more than half to 
confide in the head gardener and the head game-keeper—both mar- 
ried men. 

It was at the Cogwheels’ bridge-drive a month later that it was 
first openly discussed. 

Mrs. Hay was frankly annoyed. 

“T have always heard,” said she—“ in fact, it is one of my hus- 
band’s most settled convictions—that the habits and morals of the 
aristocracy are beyond all—well, you must admit that they would 
never be tolerated for an instant in the upper middle class to which 
we belong, and which is, my husband often says, the bulwark of our 
country—the backbone of our empire.” 

“Yes, but how sweet of her to run about in her old blue linen 
pinafore, with her frank, unaffected ways, and be so nice to every- 
body,” kind Mrs. Cogwheel murmured. “I said to Audrey directly 
I heard the news this afternoon, ‘ Darling,’ I said, ‘ you would never 
have guessed that she was blue-blooded for a moment, would you? 
She was so polite and friendly and natural with everybody.’ And 
Audrey quite agreed with me.” 

Lise laughed. Mrs. Flanelle, who had been busy sorting her cards, 
leaned eagerly back to join in. 

“She might have been a milkmaid in a sunbonnet,” she said. “I 
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never was so surprised in my life, and it is such a relief to me to 
think that we had such a delightful talk together in Garland’s the 
day she took the children in and gave them buns—all abou ” She 
caught Lise’s eye and reddened a little. “I little knew that an angel 
was entertaining us unawares,” she finished hastily. “Shall I play 
to hearts, partner? ” 

All through the evening the play was interrupted by their com- 
ments, but then, as Miss Cotton remarked, one never expects bridge 
at a drive, and no one ever minds, except one or two elderly men, and 
if so, why come? 

“But my heart aches for the thoughtless child,” said she. “You 
never know what deception may lead you into when you once begin.” 

“You never know what anything will lead you into if it comes 
to that,” Lise said coolly. “And if you never begin anything, you 
won’t travel far, will you?” 

Miss Cotton shook her head. “I’m afraid you are a philosopher,” 
said she sadly, “and that is so risky, I always think, and so destroy- 
ing to one’s peace of mind. I’m afraid I am right. There was the 
Lord of Burleigh, you see—a similar case—and you remember his 
sad bereavement; and then the young Pretender, too, and Perkin 
Warbeck and Lambert Simnel—always such tragic episodes in history. 
I am sure it is better far to live an open life. I once knew a girl— 
a pretty girl, too—who masqueraded as a mother’s help, and she was 
the comfort and right hand of a simple, trustful family for years. 
But truth will out, and I leave you to guess the climax when all was 
discovered.” 

“ Who was she really, then?” Vera Hay asked with much interest. 
“What was there to discover?” 

“She was a ballet-girl who had strained something permanently, 
which prevented her from pursuing her calling, yet allowed her to 
run up and down stairs a hundred times a day. No one would have 
known that she wasn’t a simple, modest English girl if they had n’t 
been told, and she kept it up for years. I heard her mistress say 
with my own ears that Miranda would be a blessing in any home, and 
then—like a thunderclap—the end came. Did a diamond take that 
trick? ” 

“How?” Miss Hay was deeply interested by the story, and obvi- 
ously bored by the game. 

“Oh, she got engaged to a young man in tea, and she told the 
whole shocking truth to them all the day she left them to get married, 
when it was too late to do anything. Not the king of spades? Why, 
I thought that was played long ago. How stupid of me!” 

“What did the tea man do?” 

“Oh, he’d known from the first. But you never can tell what 
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might not have been averted if she had not stooped to deceive, can 
you?” 

No one could, but it did n’t matter much, and a diversion came 
here; a little natural confusion brought about by the surprising second 
appearance of an ace of hearts, and it was not until it was finally 
discovered that Audrey had absently absorbed a whole trick into her 
hand a few minutes before, that any one remembered the real interest 
of the evening. 

Audrey sighed as her partner frankly showed her what she had done 
with their score. 

“You ought n’t to make me play,” she said. “ Every one knows 
that I don’t care for cards. They are so superficial, aren’t they? I 
begged mother only yesterday to let me stand out and talk to any 
of the players who looked dull, and all this might have been avoided. 
* Dearest,’ I said, ‘you know I always did trump my partner’s trick 
and forget what lead had been called for, from my earliest days, 
did n’t I?’ And mother said, ‘ Oh, yes,’ but that I ought to get more 
practice in the game if I am to be a clergyman’s wife, and a real 
influence.” 

It was a most interesting drive. Every one said so. Even young 
Osgood, later on in the interval, when he was waiting on Lise in the 
supper room, told her that he’d had his suspicions too; for the man 
was so much like a groom that if he was n’t one he could only have been 
a Duke. 

“What a rum business it has been, hasn’t it? And Miss Cog- 
wheel’s engagement—that’s queer, too. Do you know, I always 
thought J had a chance there. She seemed to think I understood her 
so well, and she’s never been really understood before. She told me 
80.” 

Lise laughed. 

“Oh, Harry,” she said, “what a child you are! Does any one 
understand Audrey? We’ve all tried our best, but she’s still a beau- 
tiful mystery. There’s poor Nigel. He’s left his business entirely 
to Jack, so that we’ve no possible chance of a holiday now, and gone 
abroad to drown his sorrows in the Mediterranean. He’s so wretched 
that he’ll eat almost anything without a murmur, and he has never 
said a word about the simple life since he heard the news. I’m 
afraid he thinks he might have won her if his habits had been those 
of other men, and regret is always so much harder to bear than 
remorse, isn’t it?” 

Osgood laughed. Audrey, coming up, caught Lise’s last remark, 
and put her own construction on it. 

“Oh, I hope she won’t feel that,” she said softly—“ not remorse. 
One does n’t want any of one’s fellow creatures to suffer. As Percival 
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said at the time, ‘ Uneasy is the head that wears a crown,’ and I 
thought it such an apt quotation when I heard that Tormentilla was 
really Lady Alexandra Greenrose and Lord Malinder’s youngest 
daughter, and that she was to marry the Duke of Lavendale almost 
directly. I feel more pity than anything else. She was an impulsive, 
misguided girl, Percival thinks, but I feel sure she acted for the best 
according to her lights. One can only feel sorrow if the lights proved 
to be but dim and smoky, can one?” 

“She was a dear, unselfish child,” said Lise warmly, “and very 
good for all of us, especially Jack and me. You treated her abomi- 
nably, Audrey.” 

“You misjudge me”—Audrey turned away with a sigh as she 
spoke—“ and events prove that I was quite right. But the thought 
of that poor girl driven to make a marriage of convenience is the 
only blot on my own happiness. Of course, her parents insisted upon 
it, when Lady Doreen ran away. Aristocratic parents are so hard, 
se despotic, I always think. ‘ Dearest,’ I said to mother when I 
heard the news, ‘if you and father had disapproved of my engagement 
I should have broken my heart;? and mother said at once that their 
one wish was to see me happy—she did really.” 

“ But isn’t it possible,” Osgood asked in surprise, with a fleeting 
memory of Tormentilla and John Edward as he had seen them wait- 
ing so happily together in the narrow lane for the tardy bridegroom 
elect, “that they are fond of each other? They seemed very jolly 
together.” 

“T think it’s a love match,” said Lise with a quiet little smile, 
for she alone knew the story of the Paradise and the serpent who had 
swallowed the key, but Audrey shook her head, quite unconvinced. 
She stood there, elegant and ethereal, with the lamplight shining on 
her golden hair—a spirit-girl. Mr. Bromsgrove said she looked like 
a spirit. 

“Oh, no,” she said wistfully; “in novels perhaps—or even on the 
stage; but not in real life. How can a duke expect to be loved for 
himself alone?” 
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A SISTER TO JIMMY 
By E. Mirrielees 


HEY talked it over in Eleanor’s room the night before. Nancy 
T Wrigg had come in from her bedroom across the hall, filled 
with the missionary spirit, and, as usual when the spirit was 

upon her, she did not choose her words. . 

“Tt would n’t matter if you had a scrap of talent,” she adjured 
the recumbent Eleanor. “It would n’t be so bad if you worked even. 
But, honestly, can you say you’ve made one improvement this year? 
They ought n’t to let you keep on at the studio, and if it were the 
League they would n’t.” 

“Think of my homeless situation if they turned me out,” Miss 
Burke defended herself. “Besides, I’m their pet. I invented the 
sneeze, and it turned the life class green with envy. See here, Nannie, 
did I ever show you about the sneeze?” 

“You might go in for vaudeville,’ Miss Wrigg commented. “I 
should think you’d worry a little over wasting your time and money. 
I know I worried, and I really worked every minute I was in an art 
school.” 

“T may as well get up,” mourned her victim. “ But be accurate, 
honey, even when you abuse me. It’s Jimmy’s money. I never had 
any.” 

Miss Wrigg got up, too. The toe of her walking-boot tattooed 
impatiently against the wooden rocker of her chair. 

“T know I’m cross,” she apologized. “I’ve been working. But, 
Eleanor, how can you stand having your brother pay your way year 
after year? You say he has only his salary. Suppose he should get 
tired? There isn’t a thing you could do.” 

Miss Burke raised scandalized eyes to the ceiling. “Jimmy get 
tired of supporting his sister! It’s his chief joy. Besides, it’s good 
for him.” She sat down before the mirror and began pulling the 
pins from her hair. “I take great credit to myself for Jimmy,” she 
observed sweetly. ‘“ He has n’t been able to acquire a single bad habit. 
I’ve been a splendid expense to him ever since he began earning 
money.” 

“You probably have,” Miss Wrigg agreed. “Well, I’ve noticed 
when a person plays lily of the field for one time, Providence evens up 
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the score at some other. What if Jimmy were to lose his position or 
have something happen to him?” 

“Jimmy could n’t lose his position—any more than he could ever 
find another if he did. He started in as office boy, and he’s grown 
into a piece of the business. And as for anything happening to him ”— 
Miss Burke looked over her shoulder: Nancy’s practical disapproval 
was always a provocation—“if anything did, he’s certainly made me 
vut his life insurance,” she ended, drawling a little. 

“You ’re detestable! ” Miss Wrigg flung back at her. “Sometimes 
I don’t see why I like you at all,” she added from the threshold. 

“ Sometimes I don’t fathom it myself,” Miss Burke admitted. She 
got up laughing when the door closed. There was a picture of her 
brother on the mantel. She took it down and held it at arm’s length 
in front of her. 

“Your sister’s a bad lot, Jeems,” she apostrophized the card. 
“ Ask Nannie Wrigg if she is n’t. Now, I suppose she ’ll be wroth with 
me for as much as an hour.” 

She returned the photograph to its place and went on with her dress- 
ing. When she was quite finished she tapped at the opposite door. 

“The butterfly is going out,” she announced. “ The bird of pleas- 
ure flutters on the wing. Do you approve of me enough to see if I’m 
hooked up behind? It might be a comfort to my brother to know I 
did n’t come to pieces on the streets of Philadelphia.” 

“You ’re horrid,” Miss Wrigg relented. “ You pretend not to care 
about anything. I believe it’s a pose.” 

“Poise, not pose. You’ve left out a letter,” the other corrected 
her. “ Good-night.” She swept down the stairs, watching her light 
skirts fluff behind her. 

It was late when she returned, and it was very late before she 
woke next morning. She was dimly conscious that some one had been 
tapping at her door for what seemed an interminable period; as she 
opened her eyes, she saw the door slide ajar and Nancy Wrigg’s head 
come through the opening. She turned over at that and pulled the 
watch from under her pillow. 

“Hello, Nannie! ‘ Cruelties’ shut down?” she called in greeting. 

“T got off for a while,” Miss Wrigg answered. She shut the door — 
and came across to the bed. Her practical, affectionate voice shook a 
little as she spoke. “I don’t suppose it amounts to anything, but I 
thought I’d come and tell you. It seems they ’ve had—some kind of 
an earthquake in San Francisco.” 

“They ’re addicted to them,” Miss Burke admitted. “ Much of a- 
one? What did the paper say about it?” 

“Tt said—the city was under water. Of course it’s exaggerated.” 
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Miss Burke sat up. “I want to see the paper,” she demanded, and 
the newcomer fled to secure it. 

When she returned her friend was sitting on the edge of the bed, 
feeling her way languidly into a kimona. She took in the flaring 
headlines at a glance. “I’ll get back into bed and read it,” she 
announced. “And I can’t keep you from the ‘Cruelties, Nannie. 
Run along and rescue a deserted infant.” 

She pushed her consoler gently toward the door and closed it after 
her. Then she stood still for an instant with clenched hands. 

“Tt’s not true,” she said under her breath. “San Francisco!” 

After a moment she gave herself a little shake and began getting 
into her clothes. Nannie had not gone back to the “ Cruelties.” She 
heard her moving about in the hall and called to her: “Come on in, 
Nan. I’m nearly dressed. If you’re really going to take a day off, 
we’ll have breakfast downtown and go look at the bulletins. You 
know you ’d be a dreadful temptation to the Philadelphia joke artist. 
This might be called a Quaker holiday.” 

“Oh, how can you?” cried Miss Wrigg. 

She had occasion to repeat the exclamation many times during the 
day. The black speculation of the bulletins shook her so that she 
could scarcely endure Eleanor’s show of indifference. 

“But then she’s probably just showing off,” she forced down her 
rising anger, “and it is easier for her friends.” 

She made a brief expedition of her own before working hours the 
next morning and went in at lunch-time to give Eleanor the informa- 
tion she had gleaned. 

“Was it Clay & Erlanger your brother worked for? I went to 
see Mr. Cory this morning—he ships for them—and he says there 
won’t be a chance of their resuming. He says they always did handle 
too much stock for their capital. I didn’t go because I was curious,” 
she defended herself against the other’s look. “I thought perhaps— 
Mary Orr was wired for from Charleston yesterday. Her sister was in 
San Francisco, and her mother had some kind of a heart attack. And 
I thought possibly her position—just till your brother gets started at 
something again——” 

“T believe you are that valuable possession, a friend in need,” Miss 
Burke jeered gently. “ Youre the best person in the world, Nannie, 
but would n’t it be premature? Ill probably have a wire from Jimmy 
in a day or two: ‘San Francisco destroyed. Sending increased allow- 
ance for nerve tonic,’ and I’d hate to disappoint him.” Her lips 
quivered a little and she put up her hand to cover them. “I keep 
thinking of the funniest things. Just while I was speaking I thought, 
‘ Lotta’s Fountain’s gone,’ and I believe I care more about missing 
that than anything—and it was the ugliest fountain on earth.” 
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“T should think you ’d care more about hearing from your brother,” 
Miss Wrigg remonstrated. “I should think you’d be glad of the 
chance to help him. I would, and I’d send him word that things were 
turned about now, and all he ’d done for me——” 

Miss Burke sprang up from her chair. For the moment even her 
soft, lazy voice was sharpened with anger. “Oh, I wish you’d be 
still!” she cried shrilly. “I wish you’d go to your own room once 
in a while. I get so tired hearing you talk.” 

She apologized later for the outburst, but in such fashion that her 
friend was left uncertain whether she were more grieved or amused 
at her own loss of self-command; uncertain, too, whether her mock- 
humble application for the proffered work were from desire or as a 
form of penance. 

Of one thing she was quickly made sure. Eleanor could do the 
work. And the dingy headquarters of the “Cruelties”—the same 
being the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children—set her 
off gloriously. Eleanor’s manner too was as perfect as her appearance 
—a compound of enjoying interest and respect. Miss Wrigg, observing 
it, jubilated inwardly, and on the car going home passed on her 
jubilation to its object. 

“You ’ll get on,” she rejoiced. “ You'll be ranking me in three 
months, and then they ’ll give you one of their big society positions, 
where all you have to do is to look nice and manage people. I hope 
you do stay with it, Eleanor. You have n’t—heard?” 

“The wires being still inactive, I have not. I told them at the 
house to send anything that came to the office. I knew you’d so love 
to hear from Jimmy.” 

“T would love to,” Miss Wrigg admitted. In her own mind she 
was becoming painfully certain as to Jimmy. She glanced up at her 
friend from time to time, with a sort of indignant wonder at her 
density, and she rejected Eleanor’s proposal that they “ go somewhere ” 
almost with horror. 

“ Well, I’m going,” Eleanor assured her. “I’ve always heard the 
working woman was privileged to go out alone. I’m going to a ten- 
cent theatre. Look here, Nannie, do you suppose I ’ll have to take a 
vacation every month to spend what the ‘ Cruelties’ pays me? I’ve 
only worked one day, and already ten cents looks as big as a dollar.” 

“Tt does make a difference when you work for it,” Miss Wrigg 
agreed absently. 

She heard Eleanor moving about in her room long after she 
herself was in bed, and found her already waiting on the landing when 
she emerged in the morning. 

“T could n’t sleep,” the girl owned. “ Every time I closed my eyes 
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I saw that office. Oh, Jeems, Jeems! I think you might look out 
better than this for your sister.” 

“Don’t!” Miss Wrigg cried. “ Don’t blame your brother! ” 

“ Well, I don’t blame him exactly, but it’s inconvenient,” her friend 
argued petulantly. “You need n’t scold, Nannie. When you look 
shocked, youd make a perfect sister for Jimmy. If you wore ready- 
made clothes, I ’d think it was Jeems in disguise.” 

“Well, come on,” Miss Wriggs terminated the conversation, and 
the two went down the steps, Eleanor’s air of conscious injury folding 
around her like a garment. 

It stayed around her, Miss Wrigg observed, even after they were 
at work, not indeed in the form of pathos, but in a tolerant patience of 
eyes and voice which rasped across her friend’s taut nerves like a file. 

“T won’t go near her,” the latter decided as the noon hour drew on. 
“Tf I do, Ill say something to be sorry for. I won’t get within speak- 
ing distance——” and abruptly, the thought unfinished, she was flying 
toward the other’s chair in the van of a blue-coated messenger boy. 

Miss Burke watched their approach with no attempt to rise and 
meet them. She finished dating the card under her hand and signed 
her name in full in the boy’s book before tearing open the envelope 
with which he presented her. When he had turned away she spread 
out the yellow sheet and slowly read its contents, forming each word 


with her lips: 


Don’t worry hunting new job nothing doing yet money later. 


She passed the crackling sheet to Miss Wrigg with the curling lip 
of sisterly superiority. 

“T’d know it was from Jeems without the signature,” she com- 
mented. “Uses just his ten words and doesn’t waste any of them 
in telling me he’s all right.” . 

And, having commented, the third assistant of the “ Cruelties ” 
suddenly laid her head upon her desk and laughed and sobbed, and 
wailed aloud to the raftered ceilings. 

It was, of course, useless to send an answer to a telegram headed 
simply “ Oakland ”; it was an extravagance to let that useless answer 
exceed ten words, and foolish to be in such haste as to waste one’s 
lunch hour finding an office; but, in spite of all these facts, at twenty 
minutes past twelve the elderly woman operator at the Western Union 
leaned out from her wire cage to caress the arm of a tall, hysterical 
girl who alternately sobbed and chuckled while she scrawled the two 


lines of her message: 


Don’t worry yourself, Got job myself. Sending you a check the first. 


ZELPHINE’S WEDDING 
JOURNEY 


By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 


KEIGHLEY, July 20th. 


EAR MARGARET: 
You will wonder, when you read this letter-heading, where 


we are and why we are here. I wondered myself, because 
Walter would give me no satisfaction, having planned this little detour 
as a surprise to me. Only when looking over some post-cards at a 
stationer’s and finding a lot of Haworth pictures—the Bronté house, 
the Black Bull, and the Church—did it suddenly dawn upon me that 
Keithley, as these remarkable Britons call it, is the Keighley which 
Mrs. Gaskell speaks of as an old-fashioned village on the road to 
Haworth. Walter’s delight over my surprise and his success in “ doing 
me,” to be quite English, would have amused you and Allen. 

This manufacturing town, grimy with the smoke of many worsted 
mills, is a prosaic enough entrance to the home of the writers of the 
most romantic and imaginative fiction of their day. Dull and gray as 
it looks after the rich verdure and bloom of Canterbury and the 
Kentish country, I shall always hold Keighley in grateful remembrance 
as the gate to a day of perfect happiness in Haworth. This is my real 
wedding journey, because it was all planned for me, and is a pil- 
' grimage so entirely after my own heart; but before I enter upon 
Haworth delights I must tell you of a curious experience last night 
at the Commercial Hotel, where we are stopping. 

Somewhere in the “ wee sma’ hours,” I know not just when, I was 
suddenly aroused from a sound sleep by a loud and persistent knocking 
at the door, and a loud voice calling out something about an old gen- 
tleman who had no light and could not find his way to his bed. As 
this circumstance did not seem especially to concern us, we paid no 
attention to it until the voice again called out that we had turned off 
“the central switch,” and the whole house was as black as a coal-mine. 
I then remembered that, when I turned off the electric light, I had 
noticed a number of wires crossing the room near the ceiling, and that 
we had been told that the spacious apartment that we occupied was the 


manager’s room. 
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The old gentleman’s dilemma was of so Pickwickian a flavor, and 
the whole affair was so amusing, especially Walter's wrath over what 
was quite our own fault, that we forgot our annoyance in the humor 
of the situation and began the day—for it must then have been after 
one o’clock—with a hearty laugh. 

The next day, the one day we were to devote to Haworth, it was 
raining. We are inclined to think that it always rains in Yorkshire, the 
skies are so leaden. By eleven o’clock, the hour for one of the infre- 
quent trains leaving for Haworth, the rain had ceased, but the clouds 
were still heavy and lowering. When, however, we saw the sombre 
little town quite two miles before we reached the station, upon its 
hilltop with dun and purple hills rising above it, just as Mrs. Gaskell 
described it, we concluded that clouds and gray skies best became 
Haworth. Its associations are certainly not of the gayest, when we 
remember the semi-tragic life of the three remarkable women who 
lived here, and their daily and hourly struggle with poverty and ill- 
health, while across their path was ever the shadow of the ill-doing 
of the brilliant, beloved, but weak and ill-governed Branwell Bronté. 

We were travelling third-class to-day, for local color, and you will, 
I think, admit that we found it. A portly and red-faced man, still 
in that debatable land which we are pleased to call middle life, was 
talking quite earnestly to a companion in a language which we sup- 
posed to be Yorkshire, and which we managed to understand, even 
though I am not clever enough to put it on paper. We gathered from 
the stranger’s remarks, interlarded as they were with some quite 
unfamiliar expletives, that he had not been pleased with his accommo- 
dations at the Commercial Inn at Keighley. Then, in quite plain 
English, he exclaimed, “When I came to the inn at one o’clock, it 
was all dark, and so, stumbling and batting about, I opened what I 
thought to be my door. A scream followed, ‘Robbers! Fire!’ For- 
tunately I recognized the voice of the manageress, and, quieting her 
alarm by telling her I had made a mistake, and that the house was as 
black as a coal-mine, she set about finding out what was the matter.” 

We were deeply interested by this time, and considerably discon- 
certed. The speaker’s English was evidently a concession to our ignor- 
ance, as he was pleased to include us in the conversation. 

“ And what was it—fuse burned out?” asked the comrade. 

“No, some fule of a woman had turned off the central switch. 
An American—I fancy they don’t know much about electricity in that 
wild country.” 

“ Where, oh, where did Franklin fly his kite?” murmured Walter. 

“The manageress had gone to bed, I fancy, but where was the 
night watchman?” queried the listener. 
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“Sound asleep in the office. But did you ever hear of such a 
fule trick? ” 

Smothering our laughter, we acknowledged that we never had, 
and, to divert attention from my burning cheeks and confusion of 
countenance, Walter began to look over his time tables and to ask 
questions about trains to York. Among other papers and notes there 
fell upon the floor an introduction to the proprietor of the Black Bull 
in Haworth, which had been pressed upon us by our landlord at Can- 
terbury. Our friend of the midnight adventure picked up the note, 
and, as he returned it, said quite civilly, “I see my name on the en- 
velope. What can I do for you?” 

Walter explained, and he and the host of the Black Bull were soon 
talking together, the latter informing our ignorance as to localities 
and distances, while I, the guilty one, the disturber of the night’s 
peace, looked out of the window, and thought of the Bronté sisters, 
who so often walked these four miles between Keighley and Haworth, 
as there was no railroad in their time, and a hack from the Devonshire 
Arms was too great a luxury to be indulged in often. 

As there were no hacks at the station to-day, we climbed up the 
hillside road, which is so steep that the stones are zigzagged to keep 
men and horses from slipping. At the top is the principal village 
street, on which stands the Black Bull, Branwell Bronté’s favorite 
resort. 

Our guide insisted upon our stopping first to see his inn, which 
is the quaintest and most individual that we have found anywhere, 
with its black oak and shining pewter, very much, I fancy, as it 
looked in the days of the Brontés. The daughter of mine host of the 
Black Bull, a pretty, rosy-cheeked lassie, at her father’s suggestion, 
constituted herself our cicerone. A more intelligent guide we might 
have found, but none more willing or cheerful. Whether showing us the 
tablet to Charlotte Bronté in Haworth Church, or pointing out to us the 
windows of her room at the rectory, the little maid’s countenance was 
wreathed in smiles, probably in view of prospective shillings. Her one 
idea seemed to be to take us to the Bronté Museum, but we preferred 
to linger near the house, which is somewhat enlarged since the Brontés 
lived here and now has, in front of it, a tidy little garden and lawn. 
Some flowers and shrubs have been induced to grow here where once 
a few straggling currant bushes struggled for existence on the bare 
strip of ground between the house and the churchyard wall. On the 
other three sides the house is set about with grave-stones. Across the 
street is the school-house, fhe church quite near toward the village, and 
beyond the street opens out upon the lonely moors that Emily Bronté 
so loved that she pined and grew pale and ill when away from them. 
It was the sense of liberty that the moors gave her that Emily delighted 
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in, and here were the elemental forces that she longed to meet in 
nature and in men and women. 

There must have been something of the primitive woman in these 
sisters, especially in —— whose free and untamed soul, as Matthew 
Arnold wrote, 

Knew no fellow for might, 


Passion, vehemence, grief, 
Daring, since Byron died. 


Coming of a mingled strain of Cornish and Irish ancestry, both poetic 
and imaginative strains, the inherited tendencies of the Brontés were 
developed by the loneliness of a home where there were few visitors 
and no childish friendships. The sensitive and imaginative girls wrote 
weird and romantic dramas and acted them for the pleasure of their 
own circle, which included their father and their brother Branwell. 

Although we had been told that the present rector of Haworth 
admitted no visitors, having doubtless been bored to extinction by 
curious tourists, I plucked up courage to sound the knocker, hoping, 
quite unreasonably, that some exception might be made in our favor, 
only to be met with an uncompromising rebuff administered in the 
expressionless tone of an official guide: “ No visitors admitted without 
a letter of introduction.” And so, having no letter, we were denied 
the pleasure of seeing the interior of the Bronté home, and above all 
the dining-room, that is so intimately associated with the life and 
work of Charlotte and Emily. Here it was, says Mrs. Gaskell, after 
their simple supper and their allotted task of needlework, in which 
the sisters all excelled, that they would walk around and around the 
table, their arms intertwined, discussing plans for school-keeping, 
teaching, and in later years the plots for their novels. The demure 
little elder sister combined with her soul of fire and her rich imagina- 
tive faculty a saving sense of humor and so much sweetness and 
domestic charm that she more than once made havoc with the hearts 
of her father’s curates. The appearance and disappearance of her 
several suitors served to vary the monotony of Charlotte’s life, but 
Emily and Anne were too painfully shy and reserved to indulge to 
any extent in recreations of the same sort, although Emily in childhood 
is said to have been the prettiest of the three, and we have Charlotte’s 
authority for the statement that the curates sometimes “ cast sheep’s 
eyes at Anne.” 

Dear, gentle Anne Bronté, as her brother-in-law called her, seems 
to us a vague and shadowy personality. She was perhaps understood 
by no one except her bosom companion and confidante, Emily. Her 
life was passed at Haworth, to which place she was brought as a baby, 
only leaving home to fulfil the uncongenial task of a governess at 
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neighboring country houses. It seems that only once did Anne go from 
home on a pleasure trip. The record is in Emily’s diary in 1845, 


Anne and I went on our first long journey by ourselves together, 
leaving home the thirtieth of June, Monday, sleeping at York, return- 
ing to Keighley Tuesday evening, sleeping there and walking home on 
Wednesday morning. 


This same long journey to York we had planned to make from 
Keighley this afternoon, had not Bronté associations absorbed us body 
and soul to the exclusion of everything else. Instead of the two or 
three hours that we were assured would be quite long enough for 
Haworth, we have given up the entire day to it, only returning to 
Keighley in time for a late dinner. 

As we strolled across the moors back of the parsonage we recalled 
the description given by Mrs. Bronté’s nurse of the six little creatures, 
the eldest but seven, who used to walk out hand in hand over these 
moorland paths. “I used to think them spiritless,” said the nurse, 
“they were so different to any children I had ever seen. In part I 
set it down to a fancy Mr. Bronté had of not letting them have flesh 
meat to eat. It was from no wish for saving,” she explained, “ for 
there was plenty and even waste in the house, but he thought children 
should be brought up simply and hardily.” And so for the fancies 
of a whimsical and eccentric father these high-strung, imaginative 
children, whose minds were always developed at the expense of their 
bodies, were deprived of proper food. Maria’s and Elizabeth’s frail 
constitutions, as you remember, yielded to the prevailing malady at 
Cowan’s Bridge. The three remaining sisters, Charlotte, Emily and 
Anne, always more or less delicate, died under forty. 

This was our first sight of the moors, which are less lonely now that 
so many stone quarries have been opened here than in the days when 
the sisters walked toward the purple black hills and the little waterfall 
that they loved. But even so, there is something weird and impressive 
about these long sweeps of slightly rolling country edged by a line of 
sinuous hills which stretch off into more distant reaches of upland, 
giving one a sense of boundless space. To-day a leaden sky hung low 
as if to shut in this barren treeless expanse from the outside world. 
Surely here were all the elements for tragedy, and as we thought of 
the parsonage with its surrounding gravestones, looking out upon this 
lonely upland, we did not wonder that the sensitive, impressionable 
Charlotte should have written “Jane Eyre” and “Shirley,” or that 
Emily’s wild, untrammelled imagination should have burned itself 
out in the almost inconceivable pages of “ Wuthering Heights” ! 

_ After an indifferent luncheon at the Black Bull, we spent a delight- 
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ful hour in the Bronté Museum, which is Haworth’s memorial to its 
gifted daughter. Here are a number of letters and personal effects 
of Charlotte Bronté’s, among them a silk gown with a bayadere stripe 
of plum color and brown. This rather dismal garment is marked 
“Charlotte Bronté’s wedding dress,” but we had it on Mrs. Gaskell’s 
authority that the bride wore a white embroidered muslin and a white 
bonnet trimmed with green leaves, in which she looked “like a snow- 
drop,” and so we were quite unwilling to accept the plum-colored gown, 
although ready to believe, as the card further stated, that “those who 
saw the wedding said she tripped along like a little fairy.” 

The fairy boots in which the bride tripped along we saw later in 
the house of a daughter of one of Mr. Bronté’s parishioners. Such 
tiny boots they were, what used to be called gaiters, laced up the sides 
and made of a piece of the plum-colored silk. The fairy gaiters and 
a pair of stays, long and cruelly stiff as to bones, and about large 
enough in the waist for a robust doll, gave us a realizing sense of the 
fragile figure and small stature of the modest little authoress who went 
up to the great city of London to visit her publishers,—so simple and 
country-like with all her genius. 

For some reason, the plum-colored gown and the tiny boots brought 
tears to my eyes, even more than the tablet in Haworth Church, to 
Charlotte, wife of the Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls,—perhaps because 
they made more real the brief period of love and wedded happiness 
that cast a sunset radiance over the shadowed life of Charlotte 
Bronté. In thinking of her now I find myself rejoicing over the 
few simple pleasures that came to the self-sacrificing daughter and 
devoted sister; her visit to her husband’s family in Ireland, her liking 
for these new relations, and, above all, the joy that came to her from 
being cherished and cared for, she whose chief thought had always been 
for others. 

Thus the day’s experience that began with a laugh ended with a 
tear, and yet, taken all in all, I can remember no happier day than this, 
brimful, as it has been, with associations that turn the prose of life 
into poetry. It is late and so au revoir. 

Your ever devoted 


\ 
ZELPHINE 
{ 
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THE DESTINY OF RIP 


A DOG STORY 
By Karl von Kraft 


Crawley said nothing. It was a habit of his when Mrs. Craw- 
ley had delivered an ultimatum. 

“ Ever since you brought home that splay-footed, drop-eared, yellow- 
barrelled pup this neighborhood has been seething with interest. I 
could stand the profane swearing of Ikeman’s cats, and the squawking 
of Keller’s chickens, while Rip is chasing them, but when he takes to 
dessicating my new white lace petti——” 

“My dear,” broke in Crawley, “I’m willing to part with him— 
but how?” 

“Give him away, of course,” sniffed Mrs. Crawley. “ Nothing 
easier. You’re always bragging about his pedigree.” 

So, the next day being Friday—and the thirteenth—Crawley began 
to give Rip away. 

How that knowing pup scented the plot, I cannot conceive, but he 
must have divined it, else why did he spike Crawley’s first gun by 
affectionately wiping his muddy hide on Mr. Wilkins’s snowy flannel 
trousers just as the grateful Wilkins was about to receive Rip as a gift 
from his friend Crawley? 

Crawley thought he caught Rip in a wicked wink, but he could n’t 
be sure. 

In the next block Crawley met his old friend Heywood. Just the 
man! Simple-hearted, benevolent Heywood. Only last week he had 
intimated his yearning for a trusty watch-dog—one that would be 
gentle with the several Heywood babies. Such a domestic treasure 
would find a good home, ete., etc. 

Crawley greeted his friend enthusiastically, while Rip engaged a 
few fleas in an animated game of tag. 

“ B’lieve you wanted a dog, Heywood, old chap?” 

“That ’s what I do, Crawley. Know of a good one?” 

“Do I? Well! Here, Rip! Now look at that thoroughbred, Hey- 
wood. Do you think I’d part with a promising pup like that if we had 
- room for him? Our—ah—lot’s too small to give him exercise. You 
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now, have just the place for a dog—fine yard, plenty of lawn, all that 
sort of thing, you know.” 

“Gentle? Safe with the kids, Crawley?” 

“Look at him, Heywood. Ever see a milder little cuss for a well 
bred animal?” 

Heywood looked—and gasped. 

Rip was placidly reposing upon the front any of a house across the 
street which bore the sinister sign “ Smallpox.” 

“*Nother day, Craw—Crawley,” stammered Heywood. “ Must 
meet *gagement.” And off he dashed. 

Under his breath Crawley mentioned some unpublished facts re- 
garding Rip’s pedigree. He was prepared to make deposition that 
Rip smiled knowingly as, tongue rakishly lolling out on one side, he 
came loping up to his disloyal lord. 

Crawley took fresh courage, however, as the spare figure of Theo- 
dore Hopkins, his old-time friend, punctured the horizon with its bony 
outline. 

Crawley waited. So did Rip—at the utmost end of the leading 
chain which his master had now attached to his collar. 

“Just the fellow I wanted to see, Hopkins,” cried Crawley ex- 
pansively. “I’m going away for a while”—he just thought of that 
—and I hate to sell a blooded dog like that ”—pointing with affec- 
tionate admiration to where Rip sat hungrily licking his drooling chops 
as he eyed a package protruding from Mr. Hopkins’s basket. “ Now,” 
went on Crawley, a generous note in his voice, “if I could find a good 
home—a good home, mind you, Theodore, where my wife could be 
dead sure that Rip would meet——” 

The fatal word added the last straw to Rip’ s load of virtue. He 
made a passionate dash for Mr. Hopkins’s basket, which the owner 
had deposited just behind him. 

With that attention to geometrical axioms for which Rip deserved 
to be famous, if not universally beloved, he made a straight line 
between Mr. Hopkins’s attenuated calves for the veal in the basket. 
Naturally, he met with minor interruptions. Assisted by a diabolical 
banana-skin, Mr. Hopkins flung his gray-trousered legs violently into 
the pit of Crawley’s stomach and himself sat down on Rip, the veal, 
and the basket. 

With a lightning squirm and a suffocated yowl Rip upset his 
oppressor a second time and bolted for home—accompanied by Hop- 
kins’f veal—but not by his benediction. 

Crawley painfully followed. Rip declined to be given away. 


At the council of war in the Crawley home that evening the wife 
humanely declared against poisoning or drowning. Her spouse, in 
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unusual rancor, intimated that her moderation was due to her not 
having tried to give the pup away. 

“ Well, let the boys sell him to-morrow. They may have the money 
for themselves,” decided Mrs. Crawley. 

Rip spent a profitable and hilarious Saturday morning playing with 
Billy and Ted. Never were his antics so enchanting and surprising. 
It is true, with painstaking zeal he investigated into the nature of 
those curious bulbs Mrs. Crawley had lately set out; he hobnobbed 
sociably with the Washburn’s brindle pug, in the pansy bed; and had 
to be forcibly pried loose from the Sunday roast. But these little inci- 
dents merely toned him up for a good dinner of fancy pigeon (from 
an adjacent pen) and the afternoon walk (at the end of the humiliating 
chain) with the boys down-town to the bird and dog store, kept by a 
rotund German dog doctor. 

Billy and Ted, following the unabashed Rip, boldly entered the 
shop. Rip was enchanted. So were the boys. Monkeys chattered, 
magpies screeched, cockatoos preened gorgeous wings, Angora cats 
snoozed peacefully, puppies gambolled; it was a regular Garden of 
Eden before the fall. 

Alas, Rip was cast to play the serpent. And it may be admitted 
that he assumed the réle with verve and dash. 

“ Wotch yer goin’ to gimme fer this dog?” said Billy, as the dealer 
bore down upon him. 

“Vat ’s de matter uf him?” 

“ Matter?” 

“Yah, he is seek, ain’d it? And I shall gif you sometings for 
him? 

The dealer stooped to lay hold of Rip, but he cleverly side-stepped 
the German’s clutch. 

“Yawk!” called the rainbow cookatoo just over Rip’s head. The 
pup took notice. 

“Funny thing, that,” thought Rip, and looked at the bird dis- 
approvingly. 

“ Want to sell ’im,” said Billy. “He ain’t sick; he’s got a pedi- 
gree. Wotch yer gimme fer ’im?” 

“ Yaw—awk! ” said the cockatoo with a sarcastic leer at the yellow 
pup. 

Rip did n’t quite understand the remark, but he took it in fun, at 
any rate, and made a friendly snap at the cockatoo’s flowing tail 
feathers. 

Much to his surprise he got them, and with a blood-curdling 
screech down came cockatoo, perch, seed-box, and all. As Rip sprang 
out of reach of the threatening avalanche of tins, talons, and feathers 
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he added to the general gaiety by upsetting a large aquarium with a 
terrific crash and splash. 

Rip established a new in-door record as he tore the leading-chain 
from Billy’s clutch and disappeared through the door. 

“You pays me for dis, you young gheats!” roared the infuriated 
German, making a grab at Billy and Ted. But they squirmed free and 
soon were in hot pursuit of Rip—joined by an increasing mob yelling, 
“Mad dog! Shoot him! Mad dog!” 

But Rip was not to be caught. By uncanny instinct he took a 
circuitous route, and by the time Billy and Ted had arrived in the 
back yard he was drying his aquarium-soaked coat—and leisurely eating 
a large fat gold-fish. 

“There is nothing left,” said Mrs. Crawley that evening after the 
boys were in bed, “but for you, Mr. Crawley, to take Rip out to the 
pond to-morrow morning while the boys are at Sunday school, tie a 
stone to his collar, and—I hate to say it—drown him.” 

She averted her face from where the yellow streak of adolescent 
homeliness lay prone upon the lounge, lazily blinking and dreaming of 
delicious stolen morsels and fights of delirious delight. 

“ Poor little beggar!” murmured Crawley. 

“Mr. Crawley, don’t you dare work on my sympathies! Do you 
know what that pup did just before supper? ” 

“No-o, my dear,” faltered the tender-hearted Crawley. 

“Why, he pulled the roasting chicken out of the oven and laid it 
on Ted’s clean shirt waist that I’d just done up. That ’s what he 
did. You must get rid of him.” 

Crawley sighed—as much in painful anticipation of the job as 
from sympathy for the predestined Rip. 

Sunday morning the pup was on his good behavior. No criminal 
about to be executed could have spent his last hours more sedately. 
When the boys innocently started fer Sunday-school, unconscious of 
the last dire designs upon their strenuous play-fellow, he wagged his 
tail forlornly and—was it imagination, or did unshed tears really glitter 
in his soft brown eyes? 

At length Crawley and Rip started, at funeral pace, for the pond. 
Mrs. Crawley secretly watched their departure with a lump in her 
throat, remembering how fluffily soft was little Rip, and how lovingly 
he nestled against her cheek, when Mr. Crawley had first proudly 
brought him home. Why, he was so small that he slept in her work- 
basket, and she could even now feel the rough little tongue as it 
lapped the milk from her finger when she taught him to drink from a 
saucer. She remembered how he would tag around after her, holding 
on to her skirts, getting under her feet and yapping in sheer — 
but Mrs. Crawley hastily turned into the house. 
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Only once her husband looked back as he led poor Rip along. He 
could see no relenting figure at the doorway, so he trudged heavily on. 

At last they arrived at the pond. It was a balmy June day; the 
white-flecked sky was mirrored in the placid water, trees nodded their 
branches sleepily, the chirp of birds proclaimed holiday, June droned 
in the air. 

Crawley and Rip sat down on the sunny side of a little wooded 
point which jutted out into the pond. In a few minutes Crawley was 
asleep. So was Rip. 

By and by Crawley lazily awakened to the sound of hilarious shouts 
and splashing and laughter on the other side of the point. Rip was 
sitting up and looking pathetically at his leading chain, which his 
master still clutched. 

“Hey, you fellers, come on in! Aw, ye dassent! ’Fraid babies, 
*fraid babies! ” 

“ Dast, too!” 

“Naw, ye dassent. Ye know ye dassent. Watch me bring up a 
white stone.” 

Sounds of more splashing and puffing. 

Crawley could not see the bathers, but he knew a little naked body 
was sinking down to the shallow bottom as two nut-brown arms waved 
above the unseen head. 

Rip wagged his tail frantically. He knew what it all meant. 
Had n’t he often been in swimming at this very sandy bottom with 
Billy and Ted? 

“Wotch yer fraid of? Come on in! It’s slick.” 

“Shall we? Heh?” hesitated a voice from the bank. 

“T don’t care. Pop won’t know,” replied a second small voice. 

Sound of clothes hastily peeling off. 

Rip whined and tugged and wagged in a frenzy of desire. 

“ Guess we’ll go watch the kids, Rip,” said Crawley as he arose. 
“We can attend to you after they ’ve gone away. Your little play- 
mates, Rip, are in Sunday sehool.” 

Rip leaped for joy. 

As they rounded the point two naked small boys were just ready to 
slip into the water. 

“Billy! Ted!” gasped their astounded father. 

With a frightened howl Billy darted for cover, but Ted, fairly 
paralyzed with terror, simply toppled over into the water and dis- 


appeared. 
But Rip had broken away and was in after him in a flash, all 


before Crawley could wink his eyes. 
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In a second Ted came up, shook the water out of his eyes—and 
swam like a fish for shore, with Rip a close second. 

“Well,” thought Crawley, that evening as he puffed at his cigar 
on the front porch, “a pup that ’llI—ah—risk his life to save one of 
the boys must have a chance to grow up to be a useful member of 
society. But I guess I ’ll have to watch Rip a little closer during his 
puppy-days—and he’ll be all right.” 

No, the boys were n’t spanked. 

And Mrs. Crawley wondered what might have happened that Sun- 
day when Ted fell in the pond—if he had n’t known how to swim. 


BY PEMBERTON GINTHER 


HEN twilight comes, 
And all the fluffy, twittering birds are 
cuddled in their homes, 
I wonder if the cuckoo’s child 
Feels strange among the rest, 
And longs for her own mother’s wing in her own 
mother’s nest! 


When midnight falls 

Upon the glooming branches which flank the forest 
walls, 

I think the baby owl who tries 

To flutter helpless wings 

Must tremble at those other nests so filled with 
sleeping things. 


When morning breaks 

And all the radiant summer world of tree and hilltop 
wakes, 

I know that where the tiny roads 

Beneath the grass-roots run, 

A little eyeless mole is sick with longing for the sun. 
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THE QUARREL 
By Kate Fordan 


‘¢ J ’M quite sure of one thing,” she said, with a cooing accusation, 
her head turned slightly from him, “and that is——” 

“That I love you so terribly it frightens me?” He lifted the 
brown hand that had been playing with the pineneedlesand gently kissed 
its every finger. “Is that what you ’re so sure of, Betty?” This as he 
laid the fragrant palm against his cheek. “ Well, you ’re right, dear—if 
that’s it,” he said, with a long sigh of peace. 

They were in the wonderful, soul-stirring silence of the Adirondack 
woods. The gold of the evening sky glittered above the pronged trees. 
Oars and boat-cushions, that had been carried, were lying in a heap near 
them. She was sitting on the ground, against a fallen pine. His head 
was resting on her knees. Other people did not matter to them. The 
wars of nations, political strife, the discovery of new genius, were all 
trifles. The world was a ball to be spun to their liking. For they were 
young and in love in the exalted yet besotted way that deifies that one 
fact and cheapens all others. 

“ But that is not what I meant, Bob.” An excited breath broke on 
the words. 

“Then it must be this—that you ’re an angel, and that in marrying 
you I’ll be rewarded far beyond my earthly deserts.” He smiled up at 
her, securely awaiting a warm contradiction. 

Instead she began running a finger lightly across the line of sun- 
brown that slashed his brow. “'That’s something like it. Yes, I think 
that expresses it exactly.” 

He laughed and rose to his elbow. “ You vain, cheeky thing!” But 
she looked at him so accusingly he grew serious. “What’s up? What 
have I done?” 

“It’s what you have n’t done, Robert.” 

“Robert?” he echoed. “This gets tragic. What have n’t I done, 
Elizabeth Ann?” 

“Don’t,” she said, and frowned. 

“ Well, you look it as you sit there,” he teased. “ Yes, as you put 
your head up that way and set your mouth, you ’re the living image— 
for the first time—of your awful, full name.” 

“Tt’s all very well to take it so lightly,” she said, her gaze sad and 
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searching; “but I’m not keeping things from you. I haven’t had a 
past—and secrets.” 

“Thank God, no!” he said, his eyes warm, as he tried to take her 
hand again. 

“But you—you have;” and the hand he wanted was shot behind 
her back. “The thing I’m sure of is this—you have not told me 
everything.” 

He remained silent for a moment. “I don’t quite understand you, 
dear. What sort of things do you want me to tell you?” 

He saw she was very much in earnest. Her eyes were clouded, her 
face set under the light coat of tan, the breath strained in her long, full 
throat that rose above the bayish collar of her serge blouse. 

“ You remember the day after I said I’d marry you?” Her dignity 
bent a little and her voice melted at the memory. 

“The day after? Not as well as I remember the day,” he said, a 
little reproach in the tone. 

“You told me some things about yourself that day,” she went on 
hastily—“ some mistakes in the past that you were sorry for, some 
foolish things of all sorts—scrapes at college, and all that. I believed 
you had told me everything that mattered. I trusted you. I forgave 
you whatever you had done that was foolish. But ”—the girlish tone 
grew surprisingly hard—“ there are things shut in your heart that I 
know nothing of.” 

He stared at her, puzzled, and then laughed softly, as at a memory. 
He did not see her wince at the laugh. 

“That’s just what my dad said.” He nodded. 

“ And what was the amusing thing your father said?” 

“He treated me to some observations on the sex to which you 
belong, Betty. ‘ My boy,’ he said, ‘a woman is the most inquisitive of 
all living things. Eve began it, and every mother’s daughter since,’ said 
dad, ‘takes after her. They have an intense curiosity about every 
slightest thing that in the remotest way touches the man they love. 
They are particularly keen about his past. The lady novelists are 
responsible for this—lady novelists believe that all men are walking 
sepulchres of dead sins,’ said dad. ‘ You, my boy, will be questioned 
about that past. You’re only twenty-six, and you haven’t done any- 
thing very wicked, but you won’t be believed. In fact,’ said dad, ‘I’m 
not sure that you ’ll be really popular unless you pretend to have some 
grave faults from which marriage reclaims you as a brand from the 
burning, because a woman, my boy,’ said dad, ‘ would rather feel that 
she had had a hand in reforming a man by marrying him, than marry 
a Sir Galahad ready-made, who ’d give her none of the credit——~” 

But Betty sprang up and brushed past him, leaving him sitting 
astonished among the pine-needles, staring at her. 
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“Don’t tell me any more,” she said, her voice shaking. “Your 
father’s cynicisms are nothing to me.” 

He swung himself up by his wrist and faced her. 

“Betty, what’s the matter with you? You’ve been thinking of 
something all day.” He laid his hands on her shoulders, but she 
brushed them away. 

“Your father was mocking me.” 

“Nonsense! That’s just the funny way that dad runs on—dear old 
dad!” 

“ Yes, runs on—in his club window! ” 

“Why should n’t he?” His eyes gave back a flash like that in her 
own. “ What’s the matter with his club window? He’s an old man— 
sixty-two. He’s done with Wall Street, after thirty years there that 
have left me rich enough to give you to the full what your father has 
always given you. Why should n’t he sit in his club, pray?” 

“ Laughing at holy things? ” the girl demanded. 

“He doesn’t. A woman’s foolish fancies are not holy things. A 
woman’s suspicion is not a holy thing. Her offensive curiosity is not a 
holy thing.” 

“ Offensive?” she faltered. “Can any interest I take in you be 
offensive?” 

“ Yes,” he said flatly. “If I had secrets that made my marriage to 
you wrong—secrets that could hurt you or any one else—I’d be no better 
than a swindler who gets what he wants by appearing what he is not. 
Nevertheless, you keep doubting me. And as you have started this, I "ll 
tell you now that you have done something even worse—you have tried 
to make me betray other people to you.” 

“You are talking in riddles,” she said icily. “I wish you’d 

sm 2? 

“Did n’t you try to make me tell you all about why Harry Porter 
left college, why his engagement was smashed, why he bolted to the 
Klondike? Did n’t you try to make me tell you all about my cousin 
Effie—that foolish boy-and-girl love affair of five years ago, and why our 
engagement only lasted a month? You know you did. But did I put 
you on this sort of a gridiron about Ted Black, that every one thought 
you ’d marry?—about Count Feydeau, who followed you from Paris? 
You know I didn’t. I asked you if you loved me. You did. That was 
all that interested me. You see, Betty,” he said, his voice very earnest, 
“there are things that should be sacred to each of us. Because I love 
you, shall I cease being a distinct creature, a man who can keep his faith 
with a friend? Now you know what I mean by offensive curiosity. Men 
hate it. They not only hate it—they fear it.” 

Bob’s eyes had an unusual look. The boyishness was replaced by a 
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grave, mature questioning, as if they gazed past Betty into the long, 
long years where they were to walk together. 

“T hope,” he said, after a heavy pause, “you ’re not going to be 
one of those wives who open their husbands’ letters quite as if they were 
their own.” 

Betty’s face grew hot. “The wish implies a doubt that’s scarcely 
flattering.” 

“I’ve heard from older men,” said Bob miserably, “ that some wives 
are like that.” 

“ Doubtless they permit their husbands a like privilege, at any rate,” 
she said, her lip curling. 

“ A man would n’t want the privilege, nor enjoy it.” 

“ Would n’t care enough perhaps.” 

“ Would care too much, and trust too much. Besides, I believe ”— 
and an unthinking little chuckle broke from him—“ yes, by Jove, I 
do—that the most important thing women get out of this is a feline sort 
of enjoyment in reading something not meant for them.” 

She gave him a long, bewildered, scorching look, and, catching up 
her sailor hat from the fallen tree, went from him so rapidly her skirts 
made a flurry of undulations about her feet. He left the oars and the 
boat-cushions, and was after her in a light, swinging run down the 
glade of the wood where the lemon-colored glitter poured as if from 
electrified metal. 

“ Betty!” He reached her and flung one bared, coercing arm about 
her. “ Darling!” 

“Don’t,” she said, wheeling on him. Her face, being pale, was 
ghastly in the unearthly radiance. “You despise women. You have 
betrayed yourself. And I thought you—but no matter what I thought. 
Your father’s cynicism has not been wasted on you. You happen to 
have a fancy for me—that’s what you call it in your heart, no doubt— 
but I ’m nevertheless a woman—that poor, contemptible thing! Accord- 
ing to your code—and the code of most men, I begin to believe—a 
woman can be laughed at and lied to——” 

“There!” The word was like an imperative touch and stayed her. 
Bob’s face was cold. “ Don’t say any more by way of description of me, 
if you please. Id like some facts instead. When was I proven a liar?” 

“ Deception is a lie without speech.” The miserable words had a 
triumph of a sort in them. “ Youll have the truth. Yesterday after- 
noon when you were wrestling with Alan a locket fell out of your 
pocket.” She watched him closely. “I saw what you did—heard what 
you said. You thought I’d gone into the tent—I had n’t—I’d gone 
just behind the tree to get some twigs for the fire. I saw the locket fall 
open—there was a picture in it. Alan tried to snatch it up—you got it 
first—you kissed it and showed it to Alan, and you laughed as if youd 
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done something clever. He asked you who it was—you whispered 
something—then you laughed again and said, ‘ Not a word to Betty, 
old man.’ ” 

As her words rushed out, he grew intent, quiet. When she flung 
the last phrase at him with all the content of which her voice was 
capable, his gaze sank from hers to the ground. She waited until his 
silence became an answer. It was the only answer he could make, she 
told herself. 

“ Have you anything to say?” 

He smiled a little wanly. “ Your instinct was to doubt me at 
once?” 

“Your own words to Alan——” she began, but he continued as if 
he had not heard. 

“Your instinct was to doubt me at once,” he said conclusively. 
“ You did n’t think the picture might be yours?” 

“How could I? Alan said, ‘Who is it?’ Even the big, old-fash- 
ioned locket,” she said bitterly, “ I ’d never seen before.” 

“You didn’t think it might be my mother’s or my sister’s; you 
did n’t try in some way to reconcile what you saw with your knowledge 
of me,” he said in a musing tone. 

“ Would I care if you kissed your mother or your sister? You told 
Alan to say nothing to me. Those words have haunted me—and your 
laugh! Oh!” she said in a burst of pain, “that’s how men keep pact 
to cheat women—with a laugh and a wink.” 

“ That ’s all, then,” he said briskly, and yet with apathy. “ Let’s get 
back to camp. It’s later than we thought. There—they ’re calling us.” 

He gave an answering “ Halloa!” and started rapidly toward the 
right. There was nothing to do but follow him. It was a flat dénoue- 
ment to the tragedy in her heart. He had denied nothing—had only 
sought by a trick to place her in the wrong. She was so angry, so 
dismayed, she grew cold and weak. She did not try to keep beside him. 
He did not turn his head. 

As they neared the white camps and the blazing fire of boughs, she 
weakened. She loved him so much! If he would only speak, only 
prove her really wrong, how glad she would be! 

“ Bob! ” she called faintly. 

He turned to her, and she saw his face serious and calm. He seemed 
older, a stranger, in a sense. Her own gaze struggled to be still 
obstinately proud. 

“Bob, if you said what you did to Alan to tease me because you 
thought I ’d overhear——” 

“T didn’t,” he said gently. 

“ Well, if I made a mistake in the words” 


“You did n’t.” 
Vou. LXXXII.—16 
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She looked at him helplessly. “Then, don’t you see? I know it 
could n’t be my picture, or Alan wouldn’t have said, ‘Who is it?’ 
Nor your mother’s or sister’s either, since both are well known to him. 
Don’t you see? ” she said wistfully. “Have n’t you anything to say?” 

“ Yes, I say this.” He flung his arms wide in quiet, impressive 
despair. “If we can’t trust each other—if our first instinct is not to 
trust each other—if we can’t build our future on each other’s love and 
honor—had we better go on?” 

“You want to end it?” she faltered, with stiff lips. 

Where they stood, the dusk was heavy. Their faces, revealed and 
shrouded in the leaping and falling of the gypsy fire, were like the 
faces of accusing phantoms. Bob heard a sob, bitterly fought against, 
break from her, and in a wild way her hands sought his, crushing a 
ring into them. 

“ Tt is ended,” she moaned. 

But he held her hands fast. “ Answer me first.” His lips were close 
to hers. “Do you trust me, Betty?” he whispered, with deep, pene- 
trating tenderness. “ Do you believe I love and honor you? Could I 
lie to and cheat what I love and honor? Aren’t you first with me? 
Would n’t I shield you against the whole world? Are n’t you my saint 
and my good angel as well as my sweetheart? Could I love you better 
than I do? Could I need you more?” 

“ Forgive me, forgive me,” she whispered, and their lips met. All 
the other kisses they had given each other were humbled by this one. It 
was big with soul, humility, and pardon—a sacrament. 

They went on to the camp, hand in hand, in silence. They were on 
the heights that tower in some silences and from which the valley of 
ordinary speech must be reached deviously and slowly. 

Hours later they were saying good-night. Betty was standing under 
the lifted flap of the tent. 

“ Don’t you want to ask me something? ” Bob said. 

“Perhaps you ll tell me without my asking,” she smiled, her eyes 
still penitent. 

“You don’t even want to know the color of her eyes? ” 

“ Nor of her hair—unless you tell me yourself.” 

“Well, she hasn’t any hair,” said Bob. 

“No hair?” 

“No hair—and only one tooth—and the tooth sticks out.” 

“Oh! ”—she clasped her head in her hands in sudden enlighten- 
ment—*“ it’s that hideous baby picture of me! That’s what you were 
talking to my old nurse about that day when she came to see me—she 
gave it to you! It was nasty of her. Oh, Bob,” she pleaded, “ do give it 
to me, dear. It’s so—so plain.” 

“T like it,” said Bob fatuously. 


BULL-HEADS 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


habitat in the old mill-pond (or likely enough you called it 

the “slough,” or the “crick,” or “ Mud Lake,” or otherwise 
christened it “lake”), within nice trudging distance of “home.” To 
catch them required a barefoot boy ten years old, a sore sole, a ten-cent 
cane pole fifteen feet long, a baking-powder can of dirt and worms 
commingled, a line tied to the pole’s stiff tip, a vinegar-jug cork for 
a bobber, and a hook. 

When along the bank a spot had been found not preémpted by other 
boys present, and when the baking-powder can had been set down, and 
the line had been unwound from the length of the pole, and a rebellious 
worm had been slipped upon the hook, and worm, hook, bobber, line, 
and almost pole itself had been thrown with a plash into the pond (or 
the “slough,” or the “crick,” or the “lake”), and when the ripples 
and the derogatory comments aroused had somewhat subsided, then 
there was a jiggle to the cork, making ripples afresh. That is, if 
“they ” were “bitin’” (a disposition of fishy mind most mysterious) ; 
and bull-heads usually were. 

At the land end of the pole a boy, clutching hard the butt, rigid 
and intent, glares with bated breath at the symptoms; venturing only 
to utter a wild, raucous whisper, “I got a bite!” 

Forthwith, while all the world gazes, at the proper psychological 
moment he upheaves with both arms mightily; and if he has been 
blessed by fortune, instead of merely incited, at the extremity of the 
fifteen feet of pole and the ten feet of line added thereto is hoisted 
high into the air, and terra firma-ward, three inches of bull-head. 

Slimy and wriggly and wicked, the black imp jerked thus uncere- 
moniously from the depths, small as he is compared with his captor, 
his captor’s machinery, and the world about, handicapped also by 
adverse climatic conditions, nevertheless he puts up a fight for his 
life. He is slippery, he is elusive, he is indefatigable, his “ horns” are 
outstanding with rage and as sharp as needles, and he has swallowed 
the hook! Oh, strenuous scene of dogged defense, on the one hand, and 
of scrambling offense, punctuated with “Ouch!” and “Gee!” on the 


other ; and oh, sigh of triumph when at last, having disgorged from his 
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cavernous gullet (so large for a beastie so small!), he is strung. Now 
in company with fellow unfortunates herded along the cord and tethered 
to the root or the stake at the water’s edge, helplessly he gasps and 
sways his tail. 

The sun burns, king-fishers cackle, dragon-flies perch upon the 
bobbers. 
“How many you got?” 


“Seven. How many you?” 
“T dunno.” But, by the very tone and the evasion, evidently not 


seven—yet. However, hope springs eternal—and a chap can spit on 
his hook. 

At last it is time to go home. And homeward trail anglers all, poles 
projecting far rearward, bull-heads, dejected and resistless, dangling in 
the dust beside. But not the least of them must be left behind; each 
must be exhibited, for the count. And in the count should be con- 
sidered the big one who, after virtually having been caught, got 
away. 
Of course, after depriving a bull-head three inches long of his 
head, the balance remaining practically is invisible to the scornful eye. 
Memory saith not as to the ultimate disposal of bull-heads brought 
home. Some the prowling cat found in the alley, among the discard ; 
some swam and made sport for the household in a tub of water—until 
they, too, went the way of all things. Some certainly were eaten by 
you—mother or the hired girl having been propitious to the cooking. 

But eating was the least concern. Bull-heads were invented to be 
caught; the disposal of them thereafter was of minor moment. They 
were fair prey, and outside the pale of the game-laws. It was boy 
against bull-head. 

And as boys still exist, I presume that the bull-head, also, exists. 
Nature is attending to that. And some golden, humming day, during 
the season, from the middle of April to the first of September (the 
bull-head season, that is), chucking all trouting, bass casting, pickerel 
trolling engagements, and other such dilettantisms, I should like once 
more to sally hopefully forth for him (the bull-head, of course), allure 
him, outjerk him, pounce upon him, wrestle with him, be horned by 
him, “ouch” over him, finally string him, eventually home carry 
him—and show him to mother. Ah, what a boy for her to be proud of! 
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THE APPLE 
By Inez G. Thompson 


tongue, “ that one comes to be what is called in this country 
stylissh ’? ” 

“ Not easily,” Sophia Grivicic answered shortly; and she was of an 

age that made the answer wisdom, not evasion. Her knitting needles 
were a shifting maze as she frowned down on them for a thoughtful 
second; then her small, black eyes looked straight at the bride of a 
month. 
“You are the daughter of my husband’s sister,” she said tersely, 
“and it is right that I should know what trouble has come to you—this 
soon. And it will not be well for you to lie. I have four sons ”—she 
held her spare form stiffly, in pride—“ four sons who call no man 
master. They are men—those sons of mine. Yet when J speak—! It 
is right that a man be master in his own house—you understand? And 
perhaps, in the anger of a moment, he may strike heavily. That is to be 
borne. But if this Hugo Hunfalvy—if this husband of yours has gone 
beyond what is right for a husband, I have but to——” 

“No, not that, not that!” cried Roza Hunfalvy, finding her voice. 

“ What, then, little-wit ? ” snapped Mother Grivicic impatiently. 

“ This,” said the young one softly, but her hands gripped together 
in her lap—“ this: that it would have been better for me, my aunt, had 
I died before I left Hungary. Hugo would have loved me and sorrowed 
for me—a little time—then. Now he is ashamed.” 

“ S-st!” hissed Sophia Grivicic. Her needles stopped. “ That is a 
word,” she said coldly, “that may not be spoken—of us. When it is 
deserved—we know what is for us to do before another acts.” 

“T live,” the girl said simply. “It is not the shame that a man may 
be rid of—no. It is a shame that came. to him first through the eyes 
of another. Like this: it was at that place we all must pass, from the 
ship, before we enter this country—I do not know its name; but there 
are many men—soldiers, I think—who ask questions, questions, and 
look one over, and question, question, till one knows nothing clearly. 
And so I, nearly mad with it, am brought to a room. And beyond a 
gate I see Hugo. It is after three years. I think they saw how it was 


with me—those men—for the questions were quickly over, and they let 
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me through the gate. And Hugo—holds out his arms to me. After a 
time he tells me to look up and speak to our friends, and I saw then 
Marie Beschitz and her brother Peter. She and I look at each other, and 
I say nothing; but she comes to me and puts her arms about me, and 
over my shoulder she smiles at Hugo. ‘ It is a little of home come to us,’ 
she said, in a voice honey-sweet. ‘I had almost forgotten the look.’ 
And she touches my hair, my dress, my bodice, while I look at her—and 
at Hugo. I could see something die in his eyes, and he gets red. ‘We 
can get other things for her soon,’ he says, not pleased. It is the end of 
my happiness.” 

“Tt is not clear to me,” objected Sophia Grivicic, puzzled. 

“Wait. Then you come, my aunt, and two sons with you, and take 
me to your house. You are late and have not seen. I may not eat with 
you and show sorrow, so I smile and smile until my wedding.” 

“Tt was not a smile,” muttered her aunt sourly. “I saw that; but 
you were young. Maids are so before the marriage day, when it comes 
near. Go on.” 

“So I am married,” went on the quietly despairing tones, “ and 
Hugo tells me it will make us more quickly rich to live together—Marie 
Beschitz and her brother with us—for Peter’s money is with Hugo in 
selling the fruits. I say yes—and smile. So it is. We live together, 
and I cook the food and do all that is done in the queer house up high. 
I work—oh, very hard! But it is nothing if I am happy. But no, 
Hugo’s eyes stay the same—something dead—and he looks from Marie 
Beschitz to me—from me to her—all the time, and scowls. Once he 
spoke to me alone, saying, ‘ It is all different here—men, women—every- 
thing. It is well to be like others. Here is money—go with Marie and 
buy such things as she wears.’ I do not understand wholly even then. I 
shake my head and smile. ‘ No,’ I say; ‘not till we are'more rich. I 
will do as I am for a time, eh?’ and he grows tender and kisses me and 
tells me yes. I am happy for an hour. But next day he looks again 
at Marie Beschitz and then at me, and I see what comes in his eyes. He 
likes best the way she looks—what she has. He does not like the dress 
of our country. He is ashamed.” . 

“Ah!” breathed Mother Grivicic, with menacing softness. 
“ Yess ? ” 

“In time I hear Marie Beschitz talked of by others of our country, 
who live in that place we live; and I come to hear that word spoken of 
her. ‘ Stylissh,’ the women call her; and laugh at the young men who 
put money in Peter’s hand—and Hugo’s—because they wish to be near 
her, in the store, and she makes them to buy what they do not want. 
She laughs, too, and Peter, her brother—who is a great fool—and Hugo 
laughs a little. She is always laughing. And I listen and always 
smile. I think if she is ‘ stylissh ’ I do not care to be so. But—I must, 
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my aunt. I must/ They go to sit on the steps very late, when the 
nights are hot, and I hear her talking to make them all laugh—Hugo 
and Peter and all the rest—and I say I will not go—I am tired. They 
do not miss me. And they go on Sundays on the—er—* cars,’ they call 
it—or to that place where it is green, with trees, like the country—in 
the middle of the city. Once I have been; but Hugo wakked far from 
me, not speaking, his face red; and she—Marie Beschitz—looks back, 
with the young men about her, and laughs. At me—I know! SoI do 
not go any more; but they go. I am not stylissh.” 

“ Stylissh!” Sophia Grivicic exploded. “What is it? Tell me! 
The curse of—brr! Stylissh! Do not say the word to me again. 
Hear? It is to wear a hat of straw in heat and a hat of ‘ per-lussh’ in 
the cold—tipped in this way or that or little or big, but never the same 
one for two cold weathers or two hot. That is not stylissh! There must 
be a devil’s contrivance of bird’s feathers and flowers made from rags— 
always different! That is ‘stylissh’! Also to pinch one’s body with 
a thing of steel and cloth, so that the breath stabs in the throat and 
hurts accursedly—and one dies in child-bearing—that is stylissh! To 
wear heels too high, and tip forward in walking, like a goose; to burn 
the hair with irons and drag it up high—s-st! J have never done so. I 
stay as I was.” 

“You were a mother when you came,” argued Roza, “ and there was 
no Marie Beschitz in your home. Times are not as they were, even 
here.” 

Sophia Grivicie knitted rapidly till her wrath cooled. 

“ You are not altogether a fool,” she conceded at last; “ but to know 
that I must look far back to my own youth. Had I been always seventy, 
you would seem wholly a fool. Men! Men and the love of men! Chase 
the wind, little one—you will catch that, too, maybe—and hold it! But, 
remembering what I was, I think of a time——” She drew her breath 
in sharply through her teeth—“ of a time when, had there been such a 
one as Marie Beschitz, I would have taken her in my hands with the 
strength of ten and—sst! It is past. And so you would be stylissh? 
That is how women settle it now, eh? But you are not free—you must 
work hard all day ; you have no time to dress so, and strut? What good 
will it do you?” 

Roza flushed scarlet. 

“TI do not know,” she answered sullenly. “I do not know how. 
But I am not ugly. There were four in Hungary in those three 
years 

“Eh, eh? ” taunted Mother Grivicic, with a cackling laugh. “ Four, 
eh? Well done, little one! It is a good spirit—why have you shown 
none to Hugo Hunfalvy? You love too well—too easy. Pah! Well 
—four, eh? It is likely. Once I had such lips—and eyes—s-st!” She 
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knitted silently for many minutes. “Well, we will see,” she said 
slowly, dubiously. “It is not easy. I will call my grandson now to 
show you the way back to the place where food must be cooked for 
Marie Beschitz. Eh? Well——” 

She stabbed her ball of thread with the slender needles, got up, and 
padded, in her soft shoes, across the brilliant carpet to the outer room. 
Roza Hunfalvy drew a sobbing breath, and two tears splashed down on 
her clenched hands. “We will see!” That was all it mattered to 
women who had done with loving. Well, if there was no hope peaceably 
—why, there were still women who might have the strength of ten; who 
could———- Something jarred heavily in the kitchen. 

“Roza! Roza Hunfalvy! Roza!” It was a scream of terror. 
“Will I die here? Will you come? Help! All saints——” 

Flat on the white-scrubbed kitchen floor sat Sophia Grivicic, her 
eyes distended, rolling, and fearful, her shrivelled brown face panic- 
stricken, her lips frothed over. 

“ For my sins! ” she wailed, clutching at Roza’s strong arms as they 
seized her. “Stricken! My legs are sticks—dead! A candle! I will 
give a candle of six feet and a half-foot in thickness. Hear me vow it! 
Help, Mother of Merey! My sons—I want them. Call to my grandson, 
in the alley below. But first drag me—under the arms—easy! Where 
is your heart? Then send for them. My sons——” 

Yet when they were ranged, huge and cringing, in line beside her 
bed, an hour later, she menaced them with her thin right hand. 

“ Four of you,” she stormed, with surprising vigor, “four! And the 
agony of bearing four! And not one beside me in my old age. All of 
you gone, and three of you married to ‘stylissh’ women—but not a 
daughter have you given me! You and your big mustaches and your 
politics—I know you! Well, then, hear me! I will have this daughter 
of my husband’s sister to care for me, and no other. One of you go to 
Hugo Hunfalvy and tell him so! I will have a doctor when I will—not 
sooner! You shall pay her—pay her all I say. You hear? And each 
night*you shall come here, while I last, to look upon me. May the sight 
stay with you. Now begone!” 

She closed her eyes and mouth with a snap, and they tiptoed out, 
sobbing, pausing in the kitchen to kiss Roza Hunfalvy’s hand. 

“You will stay?” asked the youngest, wiping his eyes with his 
scented pink handkerchief. “My mother would not have us to stay 
with her, since we were old enough to go—we made dirt, she said. So 
do not judge us. But it is not wise to tell her even truth when she 
wishes to say otherwise. You will stay?” 

“Tt must be,” murmured Roza, shy before his grandeur. “ But— 


Hugo— 
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“Oh, him!” He waved his hand. “ You stay. My eldest brother 
will go to him.” 

The eldest Grivicic went, taking consternation with him, to the fruit 
store of Hunfalvy and Beschitz. He loomed before them, so unexpected, 
so gentle, with a terrifying gentleness, dispensing, as a man may whose 
position is assured, with arrogance and formality. 

“My cousin, your wife,” he said to Hugo Hunfalvy softly; and 
Hugo paled, with a swift glance toward Marie Beschitz, staring behind 
the counter—“ she is to stay with my mother, who”—he choked—* is 
sick with her last sickness. You are willing?” he added briefly. 

“ All I have——” sympathized Hugo, with extended arms, his heart 
thumping with relief; and, overflowing with condolences, he followed 
the caller to the sidewalk, to make it seen that union-leader Grivicic 
recognized the tie of relationship by marriage, and had honored his 
store. 

His willingness received an added impetus when he went that 
evening, dressed in his best, to pay his compliments to the invalid. 
For, ranged in line by the immaculate bed, were the four sons—the four 
Grivicics /—red-eyed and humble, making their prescribed visit ; and on 
the other side stood Roza, quite one of them, administering a cup of 
hot chocolate, livened with brandy and piled high with cream. They 
—the four—kissed her hand as they passed out! 

“ And that youngest—that youngest cousin,” Hugo grumbled, after 
he had witnessed the tenth repetition of this evening ceremony—“ what 
has he to say, that he comes back again after once leaving?” 

“Only that there is no need to spare money,” she answered in 
surprise. 

“Humph! He comes to kiss thy hand the second time,” he said, 
with drawn brows. “I have seen——” 

Roza looked down with a thrill of pure joy, waiting. 

“ Marie Beschitz,” he began—she stiffened with the old smile—“ she 
cries all day, and wastes good food and much money. She cannot cook! 
Our home is no longer a home, for dirt! Her hair hangs down her back 
now. It is well to do for one’s people—but not too much. As for that 
young cousin——” He slammed the door and went, without a kiss. 
Yet Roza’s smile, above the morning coffee, beamed down on the invalid 
like the sun. 

“You can be happy?” groaned Mother Grivicic—but not harshly. 

“Marie Beschitz cannot cook! Hugo told me.” Roza sang it, sure 
of understanding; and the walnut-shell face on the pillow lightened 
swiftly. 

“So?” she said laconically. “So-o!” And was silent. But on 
the morning of the next day she spoke briskly. 

“T wish to see the wife of my second son,” she said. “The one 
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who is least a fool.” And to the grand lady in purple silk who came, 
hastily, in obedience, her face apprehensively pale beneath the rice 
powder, she spoke long and privately. From that audience the wife of 
the second son rustled to the kitchen and stood for some minutes study- 
ing Roza Hunfalvy and nodding her head. At last she smiled. 

“Tt will do. You are to come with me, child,” she ordered sweetly. 
“ Our mother says it. You may not ask why—yet. And she will stay 
alone till you come back—she wishes it,” she warned, as Roza turned, in 
amazement, to argue with her charge; but the autocrat, overhearing, 
made it clear in a comprehensive harangue that her desires had been 
interpreted correctly, and that she would be alone. Did they think to 
do contrary? So Roza went into the babel of the streets with her 
gorgeous guide, hanging behind, overwhelmed and humiliated. 

They came back at dark, chattering, fatigued, holding to each other 
with excited laughter, squabbling amiably and volubly—equals! And 
Roza Hunfalvy, with a dozen kisses at parting, ran up the many stairs, 
unlocked the door with eager celerity, and rushed through to the room 
of her patient. 

“How, then!” snapped Mother Grivicic crossly. She seemed 
strangely breathless, and her bed was disordered. “ There is no polite- 
ness in this day—could you not have spoken? What has come to you?” 

“Oh, thou knowest!” cried Roza Hunfalvy in a voice of tender- 
ness. “ And it has come through thee—more than aunt—my mother! 
Look—look ! ” 

Her shaking fingers had lighted a lamp by the bedside and another 
on the mantelpiece ; and she caught them, one in each hand, and turned 
slowly about and about while Sophia Grivicic shaded her eyes and 
peered. 

“ My hair! ” thrilled the girl. “ You can put a finger deep between 
each wave—so deep! The irons did not burn! Hear my skirt—silk 
outside and another inside; and by day it is red—dark and shining, like 
the skin of a plum. And under that ”—she laughed hysterically—*“ there 
are steels and strings which make the breath stab accursedly—but I do 
not care! And more—so much more to be sent to me—that I cannot 
tell you. I have no words! And my tall shoes—see? How they shine! 
I have a little foot. And beside this—‘hatt’—I have another with a 
feather. Such a ‘hatt’!” 

“A hat,” murmured Mother Grivicic, her head falling back on the 
pillows. “She says she has ‘such a hat’!” She lay a second shaking 
as with an ague, and Roza, terrified, flew to put down the lamps; but 
suddenly Mother Grivicie laughed outright. “‘ Such—a—hat’!” she 
chuckled. “Saints!” And then she sat up strongly, swung about, and 
put her feet to the floor. 
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“ A miracle!” gasped the girl, dropping to her knees. “ A—miracle 
—or—death! Aunt—my aunt!” 

“Be still, little-wit!” came the vigorous command; and Mother — 
Grivicie stood erect, easily. “Pray that a judgment be not visited 
upon me—whatever my sin, it has been for you! You have kept the 
floor clean—and my sink,” she added kindly, with a return to the 
matter-of-fact ; “ but the cups with the blue flowers and gold I did not 
wish handled. Still, you could not know. Let us have supper before 
my sons come.” 

“ Th-there—was—no seizure? ” panted Roza, struggling to her feet. 

“No!” snapped Mother Grivicic, with scant patience. “Only a 
great need of help for thee—and too much love for Hugo Hunfalvy to 
make it possible to help thee easily! No, I had to do all—to lay like a 
corpse. S-st! But it was not much to do—only to sit down hard, and 
chew a bit of soap, and—yell! I am old,” she added complacently, 
“but I have more wit in my finger than in all your young brains.” 
Then, as she caught the girl’s eyes, her face changed. “Thou hadst no 
mother, my—my daughter,” she crooned ; and they were in one another’s 
arms. 


The four Grivicies stood before their mother’s chair when Hugo 
Hunfalvy sulked in for his nightly call. The three eldest, awed and 
shaken, were writing down the proportions and decorations for a votive 


candle, which she was dictating in minute detail; but the youngest 
stood with gleaming eyes fixed on the vision, bearing chocolate, behind 
his mother’s chair. 

A vision in plum-red silk that hugged maddeningly the outline of a 
trimly-compressed little figure; a vision whose head bore a wonderful 
coiffure, heaped and “ ondulated,” that crowned her radiant face and 
conscious, bewitching eyes; a vision that Hugo Hunfalvy recognized at 
last, with gaping mouth and tingling veins, as Roza Hunfalvy, his wife. 
True, she looked at him tenderly ; but she seemed remote—transformed 
with a happiness not of his giving and beyond his power to disturb. 

“You may well be glad, Hugo Hunfalvy,” said Mother Grivicic 
severely, “ that this daughter of my husband’s sister is to return to you. 
We had one dish to-night, in honor of my healing—of pistachios boiled 
in butter—such as a man may hope for from few hands. Moreover, we 
had——” 

“You had the joy of her presence,” gulped Hugo Hunfalvy, daring 
to interrupt; and his eyes, as he looked at his wife, were pools of love. 

“S-st!” Mother Grivicic stared approvingly. “Now, that—that 
was well spoken ; but you look not overfed, in spite of cutting short the 
hearing of food. Well, to-morrow you have her back again.” 

“ To-morrow——” Hugo drooped. 
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“ There is much to do ”—Mother Grivicic grew aloof and important. 
“ She has gifts from me—in payment—which must be packed with care. 


You see her? Roza, come here. Look!” 


Hugo Hunfalvy turned his hat about and about, and looked. 

“ Could you not come for a—a little walk,” he ventured miserably 
—“a very little—while madame’s sons stay?” 

“She may,” condescended Mother Grivicic, “and my youngest son 
will go also, and buy that—ize-cream, for the—er—treat. My son—?” 

“ Sure!” the youngest one agreed heartily. “I want to show off 
with Roza. I know a stylish place to go—little tables and all.” 

He held hat-pins for Roza while she pinned a marvellous pink and 
white hat on her black hair, with knowing touches and much coquetry. 
The four Grivicics beamed with pride in her. 

“J will buy that ice-cream,” said Hugo, in hot jealousy. “I shall 
have it to sell in my own store another year.” 

“ Tf you sell it, Roza, I will buy often; ” the youngest cousin ignored 
him flippantly. 

“She will not sell,’ spoke Hugo, deliberately careless of conse- 
quences, his eyes turning from the youngest Grivicic to the other three, 
and not faltering. “I shall take nice rooms for us—away from Peter 
Beschitz and that woman who is not a woman—his sister; and Roza she 
shall keep house in those rooms for me—alone! ” 

There was stillness for a breath. Roza Hunfalvy’s face was white 
and shining, her eyes coals. Mother Grivicic looked at her—and away. 

“That is right,” she delivered her fiat sternly. 

“ That is right, Hugo—my cousin,” said the eldest son, then, speak- 
ing for all in his deep, soft voice. 


SILENCE 


BY MARY GERTRUDE MacMAHON 


For an hour no voice had been heard, 
But their souls spake in accents the stronger 
Because of the need of a word. 


Y OU could tell they were friends from their silence; 


When soul speaks to soul profoundest 
Then language must ever fail; 

’T is Music alone can interpret? 
No! Silence will best tell the tale. 
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WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


HALF-DISABLED FOLK 


MONG the diverse benevolent schemes before the public, few aim 
A to give relief to a worthy portion of every community—the half- 
disabled wage-earners. Every hospital physician has a personal 
knowledge of those who, through no fault or only partial fault of their 
own, are physically unfit to compete with the strong and sturdy in the 
open labor marts, although eagerly willing to work. They cannot enter 
fully in that competition which is often so close that the margin of 
living is at best a narrow one. Often these partially-disabled folk are 
of an intelligence above the average; and many of them have received 
an education and training which would make their services of value, 
could they secure suitable opportunities. 

For a large proportion of these unfortunates, the solution is small 
farming and kindred occupations. Every month such people come 
under my observation, and I always strongly recommend this form of 
work for them. As a rule, the results are most gratifying, and not 
seldom the patient is completely cured. 

There are, of course, practical difficulties which must be overcome, 
for even “three acres and liberty” involve some capital, which these 
poor incompetents do not always possess. How can they avail them- 
selves of these glorious opportunities? It is a healthful and ennobling 
form of life to till the soil and bring forth flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables; and while farming on a large scale would take more strength 
than these half-disabled folk possess, on a small scale the work is com- 
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paratively easy. Chickens and squabs are not hard to raise, and there 
is always a good sale for them, as well as for eggs. Money can also 
be made by breeding fine dogs or Persian and Angora cats. 

Surely the kind-hearted capitalist can find no better use for the 
money he wishes to expend in philanthropic enterprises than to provide 
places of this kind, with the necessary houses and tools, and sell or 
rent them to that pitiful moiety of the community who are under- 
developed, neurasthenic, exhausted by exacting or unwholesome labor, or 
partially disabled by diseases of the nerves, or, last but most numerous 
and oftentimes the most worthy of all, the wage-earners who are known 
as “ tubercular suspects.” 

Doubtless many plans for disbursement have already been devised by 
the trustees of the Russell Sage fund, the avowed purpose of which is 
to reduce poverty and ignorance. If they desire suggestions, here is one 
which I believe to be adapted to meet some urgent cases. 

J. Mapison Taytor, M.D. 


A PLEA FOR THE SOIL IN LITERATURE 


\ K J HERE is rural life in modern fiction? With few exceptions, 
the yarns of to-day exclude the simple, homely rural life 
which is the very bone and sinew of our American civiliza- 
tion. The search-lights of fiction writers are being thrown upon every 
phase of urban life, from the Four Hundred with their thousand foibles 
and mirthless sophistication, to the meanest beggar and thief adrift on 
the streets. Every activity of city life—finance, politics, trusts, the evils 
of gambling and divorce—have crowded one another in swift confusion. 
We have been forced to gaze into the innermost chambers of cosmopol- 
itanism, from the “ Confessions ” of the lowest criminal of the purlieus 
to those of Mrs. Wharton’s drawing-room, who never forget that they 
are “to the manner born,” even when wallowing hopelessly in society’s 
quagmires. We have been ruthlessly dragged through the Jungle, the 
sweat-shop, the tenement, the opium-den. The stony hearts of cor- 
poration leaders, the perfidy of insurance magnates, the graft of machine 
bosses, have been laid bare to our already overwrought nerves and tired 
brains. 

Only a few years ago the trend of fiction was quite in the other 
direction. Country life played an important part in the stories of the 
best writers—the Western tales of Bret Harte and Mark Twain, the 
simple, homely ruralism of the New England writers, the charming 
pictures of the old South, “ befo’ the wa’.” 

We are literally athirst to-day for the story of the little farm, the 
call of the birds, the gush of the spring as it bubbles up clear and un- 
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tainted. We long to come closer to the men and women who draw 
their livelihood and inspiration from the soil. Simple, ignorant 
souls, you say, who never rise above the mediocre, whose hearts are not 
torn by conflicting ambitions—but who have time to live and learn 
the lesson of life as nature teaches it. They know at least what is 
meant by honest love, common honor, and the dignity of laboring with 
one’s hands. 

Throbbing with action, instinct with struggle, dealing with the 
great problems of modern life, the chief novels of the year have 
thrilled and stirred us. The wearisome tramp of the multitudes, 
the ceaseless rush for existence, the fetid atmosphere of the arena on 
which the toilers struggle, make us cry out for peace and for the 
earth as God made it. 

The tired reader turns with relief from this artificiality to the 
refreshing pages of “ My People of the Plains,” “The Lake,” and the 
Rebecca stories. Here are men, not types—not the abnormal products 
of a forced environment, nor weaklings dominated by the women with 
whom they are associated. 

We all need frequently to return to the soil, to draw close to the 
valleys and hills and blue skies. There are so many of us living in 
crowded cities the year around who can afford to take frequent ex- 
cursions in field and forest only at second hand. With this distinctly 
American environment there may arise a hero who is not simply a 
weakling, or a foil, but a man. Let us have in fiction another Michael, 
a character which towers above ordinary men as Wordsworth’s shep- 
herd, great of frame, keen of mind, “ intense, frugal, apt for all affairs 
and watchful more than ordinary men.” Let us be refreshed and invig- 
orated as well as stirred and aroused to action. 

Saran D. UrHam 


REMEDIABLE NUISANCES 


PERCEPTION is dawning upon the people at large of the 
A fact that certain kinds of nuisances, hitherto regarded as hope- 
lessly unavoidable, are not in the least necessary. 

It was said by an eminent scientist the other day that two-thirds 
of the diseases from which human beings suffer come from easily- 
avoidable causes. Among the most important of these causes, he 
mentioned the house-fly, the mosquito, and the common rat. 

Until very recently it has been taken for granted that there was 
no possibility of escape from these three pests, which are bad enough 
when only the annoyances they cause are considered. But recent 
discovery has made us aware that they are carriers of many diseases 
—the house-fly of typhoid chiefly; the mosquito of malaria and yellow 
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fever ; and the rat of bubonic plague and various maladies attributable 
to filth. 

If it be asked, What shall be done? the answer seems to be that 
important steps are now being taken, especially in New Jersey, toward 
the extermination of mosquitoes. The insects can never be entirely 
wiped out, but, most importantly by ditching and draining their larger 
breeding areas, their numbers can be reduced to such a point that they 
will no longer be a source of discomfort and serious danger. 

As for the house-fly, the problem is comparatively simple. Prac- 
tically all of these insects being hatched in stables, it is necessary 
merely to enforce local ordinances compelling stable-keepers to throw 
all refuse into closed rain-tight bins (to be emptied at regular inter- 
vals), in order to do away with them entirely. Within a few months, 
if this plan were systematically pursued, there would be no flies. 

The rat is more difficult to deal with. Its habit of concealment 
and extraordinary fecundity render the extermination of the species 
out of the question. But government experts say that by the adoption 
of suitable expedients, and especially by the employment of the scien- 
tific “guillotine” traps, the numbers of these pestiferous rodents 


could be greatly reduced. , 
René BacHe 


A CHEVALIER OF THE ROCKING-HORSE 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Just as the light was dying. 
He flung to his place with an easy grace 
And sent his good steed flying; 
Flutter of mane and clink of spur, 
Into the shadows faring: 
Some urgent need, some gallant deed, 
Had called for such swift daring. 


B OOTED and spurred, we saw him mount, 


He must have finished the mystic quest 
And come back weary-hearted, 
For, bed-time near, we found him there 
In the place from which he started,— 
The horse beneath his burden still 
A faithful vigil keeping ; 
And, arms out-thrown, face downward, prone, 
The small knight-errant, sleeping! 
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Waite Entertainine a Dvxke 

Many people are unnecessarily embarrassed while a duke is 
visiting them. This is a great mistake. Of course a duke is a 
duke; but, then, there is no reason why he should n’t be treated 
with a certain amount of respect. 

To do this it is not necessary to respect him too much. Treat 
him with as much respect as you think he will stand, but do not 
lavish it upon him. 

If he leaves his boots in front of his door at night, do not feel 
that it is incumbent upon you to get up at six o’clock to shine 
them. Wait until seven, any way. He will never know the 
difference. 

Let him be alone with your daughter as much as he likes. If he 
resents this, tell him he can get even later. This might, under 
some circumstances, seem too candid; but it is better to meet him 
in a frank and open-hearted manner. 

At night, before the duke goes to bed, sneak into his room and 
turn on all the steam. Being an Englishman, he may not under- 
stand this sudden warmth on your part, but you can explain to 
him the next morning when he fans himself down to the breakfast 
table, that it ’s only a foretaste of what he may expect later. Not 
being able to see a joke, he will probably think that you mean to 
pay all his expenses to Palm Beach, which will restore him to his 
good humor. 

When you have a duke on hand, do not talk too much about 
your ancestors, or rub it in about your family, It might make him 
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No duke likes to feel that he is marrying 


feel uncomfortable. 


above him. 
Naturally you will provide him, while he is with you, with the 


necessities of life. It is extremely embarrassing when you invite 
some of your intimate friends in to see your duke to have him 
sit on the end of your davenport couch with fringe on his trousers 
and a false bosom to his shirt. Feed him, therefore, on good 


nourishing food, and make him as respectable as any duke can 
Thomas L, Masson 


ever be made. 


TO A CATERPILLAR 


By Ernest De Lancey Pierson 


Say, plush-clad pilgrim of that motley band 
Who gaily flaunt their furs through summer’s sheen, 

Hast fled from some far ice-bound fairyland, 
To escape the hunters of some Elfin Queen, 

Who coveted the pelt upon thy back 

To fashion for herself a near-seal sacque? 


Friendless thou journeyest through an alien land, 
With none to cheer, or pat thee on the head. 
Thou yearn’st for sympathy, and yet no hand 
Protects thine innocence, or smooths thy bed. 
Thy shy advances o’er My Lady’s neck 
Meet rude repulses and remorseless check. 


I watch the wandering way thou dost pursue 
O’er leaf and flower, all aimless and forlorn, 
Now poised on some red rose peak in the dew, 
Braving the tortuous barriers of thorn. 
Seek’st thou a far-off home of long ago, 
Where thou didst dwell, a Bugland Eskimo? 


Tue Preacner’s Apvice 
“* My friends,” said an itinerant preacher, “ the Scriptural rule 


for giving was one-tenth of what a man possessed. If you feel 
you can’t afford so much, just give a sixth or a fourth, according 
to your means. We will dispense with the next hymn, and take 


up the collection,” 


Lucy Lincoln Montgomery 
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A REFORM NEEDED 
By Robert T. Hardy 


“ They tell me Roosevelt is great,” 
The oyster sadly said; 

“ That he can do ’most anything 

To which his fancy ’s led. 


If that’s the case, I wish that he ’d 
Compel folks near and far 

To spell the names of all the months 

Without the letter R.” 


A Lovers’ QuaRREL 

Two young persons of Germantown had been engaged, had 
quarrelled, but were too proud to “ make up.” Furthermore, both 
were anxious to have it believed they had entirely forgotten each 
other. 

One day the young man called, ostensibly on business with her 
father, on which occasion it chanced she should answer the door-bell. 

The young man was game. “ Pardon me,” he said, with the 
politest of bows. ‘“ Miss Eaton, I believe. Is your father in?” 

“IT am sorry to say he is not,” the young woman responded, 
without the slightest sign of recognition. ‘Do you wish to see 
him personally? ” 
* Yes,” replied the young man, as he turned to go down the 
steps. 

“TI beg your pardon,” called out the young woman, as he 
reached the lowest step, “ but who shall I say called? ” 


Edwin Tarrisse 


Tue Reason 
“Why does n’t Smith call in his family physician? Has he 
lost confidence in him? ” 
*“ No, the doctor has lost confidence in Smith!” 
Charles C. Mullin 
A Near-Ricut ANSWER 
Some funny things happen in the school-room. A Brooklyn 
teacher called upon a small boy to define “ multitude.” 
“A multitude,” said the boy, “is what we get when we 
multiply.” J. M. H. 
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Saw THE Sicuts or THE Town 
Resident: “ Have you seen the sights of the town?” 

“Yes. All morning I sat in the hotel front window 

Charles C. Mullin 


Stranger: 
watching them walk by.” 


MY FARM 
By Carlotta Perry 


I love the dear farm life: I love to go 
At early morn—say, somewhere about ten— 
And speak a cheering word to the good men 

Who in the meadows plough, or reap, or mow; 

I love to sow the yellow corn with my own hand, 

Or plant the bird-seed in the teeming land. 


Why, I could sit all day in harvest time 

Beside a haystack, or a purling brook, 

With jug and straw, a pipe, perhaps a book, 
Some clever novel or smooth flowing rhyme, 
And ask no more, so very sweet to me 
This simple and yet arduous life would be. 


And then drive home, such rest does glad toil bring, 
The corn all mowed, the birds all harvested, 
The wine and oil, as *t were, all gatheréed— 
So glad of heart I cannot choose but sing. 
And then to slumber sweet—mayhap to dream 
Of red ripe berries and of double cream. 


No more for me, this stoutly I aver, 
The city’s mad’ning rush, its ceaseless din, 
Where straight tips never tell which horse will win, 

And falsehood smites as doth the cimeter. 

} No janitor to stir my peaceful soul to wrath, 


No landlord lurking in my daily path. 


Give me instead the farm with bounty rife, 
Its bursting barns and bins, and—well, maybe 
An annual run in countries oversea ; 

Give me this modest, free, untrammelled life. 
Give me, I say, calm nature’s cup to quaff, 

Give me my noble acre and a half. 
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A Princeton Strupent’s Wir 
An ingenious and amusing answer was recently given by a 
student in the natural philosophy class at Princeton University. 
An instructor gave the question: “ Define transparent, trans- 


lucent, and opaque.” 

“TI cannot, professor,” answered the student, “ precisely define 
these terms, but I can indicate their meaning in this way: the 
windows of this room were once transparent, they are now trans- 
lucent, and if not cleaned very soon, they will be opaque.” 


Edwin Tarrisse 


IN FAR-OFF EGYPT 


The Sphinx, when appealed to, just laughed 
And said, “ You ’re not lacking in craft! 
You want me to tell 
Who ’Il succeed Teddy? Well ”— 


Then she mentioned a name. Was it Taft? 


But there! there ’s no use of your tryin’ 
Teo pump the half-lady-half-lion. 
I don’t feel that I can 
Reveal who ’ll be the man, 
So I'll leave you to guess. Was it Bryan? 
Robert T. Hardy in May Lippincott’s 


Though the Sphinx told me who ’d make his home in 
The White House next year (lucky omen!) 

I gave her my word 

I’d not tell what I heard. 


Still—sh!— William will be his cognomen! 
Clifton B. Dowd 


Tue Rosrns’ Eprrarx 

The two little granddaughters of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell were 
showing a new governess their treasures of house and garden. 
Behind a box-hedge they paused. 

“ This is the place where our birds are buried,” said one of the 


children. 


At the head of a tiny grave was placed a white board. Printed 
on it in irregular characters, with a lead pencil, wére these words: 


Here lie our Robins; one a week old, one only an egg. 
Mary Minor Lewis 
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Tue ARCHBISHOP AND THE 
At the time Archbishop Ryan was selected for the position which 
he now occupies with so much distinction, there was some difficulty 
concerning the official announcement of his appointment. Three 
or four weeks elapsed, and still the Papal Bull had not reached 
him. One of his friends, who was deeply concerned in the document, 
said to him with much solicitude : 
“ Your Grace, what do you suppose has become of your Bulls? ” 
_ “T don’t know,” was the smiling rejoinder, “ unless they are 
grazing on the Alps.” George Barton 


THE TOURIST GIRL 

By Aloysius Coll 

She comes, with thirty hundred pounds 
Of baggage in her train, 

To cover half the whirling world 
In forty days again !— 

To pass each temple, tower, and park, 
And hesitate a minute 

To check it in her travel guide— 

To show that she ’s been in it! 


A day in Florence—she has heard 
The music, seen the art, 

And learned the names of Cybele 
And Mars and Jove by heart! 

Then on to Venice by the sea, 
Where twenty hours have taught her 

The lore of twenty centuries 

In boat and bridge and water! 


In seven days she sips a stein 
Of every Munich brew; 
Spumante, Burgundy, and Mum— 

She knows each flavor, too; 
The Ballads of the Naples troupes, 
The Tarantella laughter— 
She heard them in an alley once— 
And knows them ever after! 
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A shining countenance is produced by ordinary 
soaps. The use of Pears’ reflects beauty and refine- 
ment. Pears’ leayes the skin soft, white and natural. 


Matchless for the Complexion. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE JIS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.” 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPiINcoTt’s. 
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And Brussels lace and Belgian glass 
She spies in minute stops— 

And buys them for her dearest friends— 
At home, in her own shops! 

She picks a bargain on the curb, 

A little twenty-center— 

Her next train leaves at eleven-eight— 

She has n’t time to enter! 


And so, a finished traveller 
From Rome to Central Park, 

With thirty hundred pounds of trunks 
She lands in old New York; 

And if you ’d hear the weirdest tales 
That mortal can unravel, 

Just have her tell how many years 
She went abroad to travel! 


Mopvesty 
Modesty is supposed to have come over in the Mayflower, along 


with the story of Rebecca at the Well. Since then Boston has 
become psychological and modesty has a subliminal self. 

There is a tradition that modesty once lived in New York, but 
this has never been proved. It is highly improbable, especially as 
New York has always had a smart set. 

Modesty was a visitor at the White House during the Civil 
War and shortly before. Since then she has received no further 
invitation. If modesty should appear there now, Heaven would 
doubtless be too timid to extend a helping hand. 

Modesty, indeed, is a recluse. Her pew in church has beer 
given up. She never had a box at the opera. She would not dare be 
operated upon in any hospital. The children would disconcert her in 
any home. With no roof to shelter her, no nourishment to sustain 
her, she walks the untrodden paths, a miserable and discontented. 
thing of the past. Thomas L. Masson 


A Narturav 
He: “See that pretty girl over there? She annoys me all 


the time by writing me letters.” 
She: “ Really? How does she get them past the attendants? ” 
Beth Thorndyke Loring 
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BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“Patience and Mennen’s” 


do wonders for the skin and com- 
lexion of those who lead an outdoor 
ife. The continued daily use of 


MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER 


will improve a poor complexion and 
preserve a good one. For vacation 
days Mennen’s is a necessity 
- and a comfort. It prevents 
and relieves Chafing, Sunburn 
and Prickly Heat. After 
shaving and after bathing it is 
delightful. In the nursery it 
is indispensable. 

For your protection the genuine is 
eu up in non-refillable boxes—the 
x that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
May on top. Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or 

by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum 
Toilet Powder—It has the scent of Fresh- 
cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
Sen hey Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor 


Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper). 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Samples 
Sent free, for 2 cent stamp to pay onan one 
set Mennen's Bridge Whist Tallies, 
. enough for six tables. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIpPINcoTT’s. 
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A Fire 

A Washington physician relates an amusing incident in his 
early career, when he practised in the Tennessee mountains. 

An elderly patient in that region was suffering from a malady 
the remedy for which the doctor prescribed in the form of capsules. 
The old woman trusted her medical adviser, but for the medicine 
_ she evinced much suspicion. 

Some time after she had taken the capsules, she was asked by 
her son how she felt. : 

** Porely.” 

** Don’t you want nuthin’ to eat?” 

“ No.” 

Soon, however, the old woman arose from bed and took her 
seat in a rocking-chair. Thinking that the attention would be 
gratefully received, the son filled her pipe and, taking a live coal 
from the hearth, carried both to his mother. 

“ Take that away, son!” yelled the old woman, in the utmost 
fright. ‘Don’t you know better ’n to come near me when I ’ve 
got those cartridges in me!” 


Howard Morse 


Birt Nye anp THE ENGLISHMAN 

In one of his burlesque sketches on English history Bill Nye 
spoke of Julius Cxsar’s jumping into the water as he approached 
the English coast, wading ashore, running up to London, and 
walking through Regent Street. 

“ An acquaintance of mine reported to me,” said Mr. Nye, 
“that he had asked an Englishman how he liked the story. ‘ Not 
at all, not at all,’ was the reply. ‘ That fellow Nye does n’t know 
what he’s about. There wasn’t any Regent Street then, you 


know.’ ” 


M. 8. OC. Smith 


PADDY’S PIPE DREAM 
By Robert T. Hardy 
“ Begorra!” old Paddy O’Flaherty cried, 
“ Yez c’n say what yez like, but thot newspaper lied. 
It said I c’d see the eclipse if I’d smoke 
A small bit of glass. Sure a piece I hov broke 
And filled up me poipe with the bits nate and small, 


And divil a bit e’n I loight it at all!” 
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The Crestmont Inn 


2200 FEET ABOVE THE SEA 
EXCELLENT CLAY TENNIS -COURTS 
GOOD BOWLING-ALLEYS 
NUMEROUS WALKS, LONG AND 
SHORT, THROUGH THE WOODS 
AND OVER THE MOUNTAINS 
LARGE MOUNTAIN LAKE 


- SWIMMER, PIER AND DIVING-BOARDS 


FINEST OF STILL-WATER BATHING, 
WITH WHITE SAND BEACH OF 
GENTLE SLOPE, FOR THE NON- 


IN DEEP WATER FOR THE EXPERI- 
ENCED SWIMMER, AND WATER AT 
A TEMPERATURE OF ABOVE 70° 


Our Guests say that we have the Finest Table and Most 
Elegant Appointments of any Summer Hotel in Pennsylvania. 


Special Rates June 15 to July 9: 


WHEN THE LAUREL AND THE RHODODENDRON, IN FULL BLOOM, MAKE 
THE SHORES OF THE LAKE A SIGHT OF SURPASSING LOVELINESS : = 


For Fuller Information and Booklet Address 
WM. Y. WARNER, Prop. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpiNcoTT's, 
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FATHER’S RECIPE 
By Frederick Moaxon 


We hear a lot of mother’s cakes 
And sister’s lemon pie; 
Of gingerbread that gran’ma makes, 
And auntie’s doughnuts,—my! 
But father ’s got a recipe 
He says beats all the rest; 
And when it’s mixed O.K., says he, 
It suits his palate best. 


Some lie-abed-till-nine-o’clock, 
Some breakfast-up-to-ten : 
A shirt-sleeve-stroll-around-the-block, 
A shave, a pipe, and then 
A pile of Colored Supplements, 
With frequent dozings off— 
Those are the chief ingredients 
Of father’s Sunday loaf. 


Georce ApE AND THE Press AGENT 

While George Ade was conducting a dramatic column on a 
Chicago newspaper the press agent of a coming theatrical attrac- 
tion walked brightly into Ade’s office one morning and offered the 
author a long article which was primarily an advertisement for 
the coming show. 

* Ade, I want you to use this story for me,” said the theatrical 
man. “It’s a good, interesting article, and you ’ll do me a great 
favor by printing it.” 

“I’m sorry, but it’s not the sort of stuff the paper wants,” 
replied Ade. “It’s too much of an advertisement. Why, if you 
took that down to our business office, they ’d charge you regular 
advertising rates.” 

The press agent mournfully departed, but the next morning Ade 
looked through the paper and was astonished to find the agent’s 
story occupying a full column on the editorial page. Later in 
the day the managing editor came into Ade’s office and spread out 
the editorial page. 

“ That ’s the sort of theatrical stuff we want,” he said, point- 
ing to the agent’s article. “ And what do you think, Ade? I only 
paid twenty dollars for that story!” Perrine Lambert 
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Free with Lippincott’s Magazine 
‘‘Captain”’ King’s i novels of army life have charmed countless thou- 
sands. He is the prince of army romancers. To-day his books are read and re-read by 
multitudes. Zest and ey’ action and character drawing, love and intrigue, heroism 


and patriotism—all lead his readers with intense fascination through every page. 
These books are worth reading and worth owning. 


KING’S BEST NOVE 
Portia ** Captain Close” 
** Two Soldiers 
** An Initial Experience,’’ etc. 
Bound in four handsome cloth volumes, printed from clear type, on fine paper. 
For the next twelvemonth Lippincott’s has arranged a brilliant program. Strong 
novelettes—one complete in each issue—have been written by the latest popular writers. 
Our novelettes are world-famous—just long enough not to tire. . 
Sparkle, humor, and action will pervade our short fiction, by the cleverest story-tellers. 
Pungent articles; bright poems; inimitable humor. Subscription price $2.50 a year. 
SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


Send us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to Lippincott’s Magazine, add 
50 cents for shipping and packing—$3.00 in all—and we will ship you 
these four volumes of King’s stories, boxed and prepaid, anywhere in 
the United States. Each k is 5x8 inches, handsomely in 
durable cloth, and never sold for less than $1.00 per volume. 


Please Use This Order Form 


Date 
Lippincott’s Magazine 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia. 
I enclose $3.00 for one year’s subscription to LippincoTT’s 
MAGAZINE and the set of K1nG’s NCVELs in four volumes, shipped prepaid. 


The Magazine may be Name 
sent to one address 

Street No. 

and the books to 

another. . City and State 


Ia writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lriprincor?’s. 
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A New VEHICLE 

“Is Mr. Bromley in? ” asked the caller. 

“ He is not, sorr,” Pat answered politely. ‘Shure he won’t he 
in till four o’clock or mebbe after.” 

“ Where ’s he gone? ” 

*“ He went to ride in his interim, sorr.” 

“ His what? ” 

“His interim. *T is a tony name fer buggy, I’m thinking. 
Half an hour ago Mishter Bromley says to me, ‘ Pat,’ says he, ‘ I’m 
ixpictin’ Mishter Dobbs here some time this afternoon, but I guess 
he won’t be after gittin’ here yet awhile, so I ’ll go down town in 


the interim. An’ with that he druv off in his buggy.” 
Hjost Valdemir 


Aw INFERENCE 

First Old Lady: “ Oh, I do so love parrots!” 

Second O. L.: “So do I; they ’re so intelligent.” 

First O. L.: “ Yes, I was down the street the other day and saw 
one in a cage at a store door; I said, ‘ Pretty Polly,’ and he cried, 
* Get away, you old fool!’ ” 

Second O. L.: “Well! what appropriate remarks they do 
make!” Anna Stuart Wroe 


I WONDER! 
By John A. Simpson 


My Papa he was born some place away up in New York; 
And Mamma in Chicago, where they manufacture pork ; 
And I was born in Pittsburg; and I’m awful glad, you bet; 

But ain’t it awful funny that we three ever met? 


Sprrirep RepParteE 

In making a sharp turn, the rear end of a street-car struck an 
express-wagon laden with jugs of whiskey. Nearly all the jugs 
were precipitated to the pavement, with the natural disastrous 
result. The driver of the wagon alighted, and, pointing at the pile 
of demolished earthenware, said to a bystander, “ That ’s hell, .ain’t 
it? ” 

The spectator, who happened to be a minister, replied, “ Well, 
my friend, I don’t know that I would say that, but it ’s at least the 


abode of departed spirits.” 
John E. Rosser 
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THE TISSOT PICTURES FREE 


of 


OUR GREAT OFFER 9°88 


Pictures have been 
sold at from $24.50 to $5000.00 a set. Now, for the first time, they are offered at a price within 
the reach of all. There are 120 pictures in full original colors, size 5x6 inches, of the Old Testa- 
ment Series and an equal number of the New. By our special offer, you may have either of 
these series free, post-paid anywhere in the United States or its possessions, and enclosed in a 
neat portfolio, by subscribing for Lippincott’s — for fourteen months. These are 


really faithful, beautiful, and artistic reproductions of these masterpieces of sacred art. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 14 Months Both for the & 3.00 
TISSOT BIBLE PICTURES, 120 Subjects | Magazine — 


4’@ Select either the Old or the New Testament Series, as you may prefer. 
If you desire to have both, send us $5.75 for two subscriptions and both series 


COUPON 

LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 1908 
Philadelphia, 

I enclose $3.00, for which send me LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE for fourteen months, 


beginning with the __________ issue. Also mail me, post-paid and without charge, the 
Testament Series of the Tissot Bible Pictures, and portfolio. 


Address 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprrncor?’s. 
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Answers TO CoRRESPONDENTS 

A well known newspaper man tells of the time when he con- 
ducted an “ Answers to Correspondents” column for an Iowa 
newspaper. For the convenience of such subscribers as wished per- 
sonal replies to their queries, the editor would send responses direct 
when stamped envelopes were enclosed for the purpose. 

One morning the editor was in receipt of two communications 
requesting personal replies, one from an anxious mother who wrote 
touching the proper rearing of twins, the other from a farmer 
who asked for a method of getting rid of grasshoppers. 

The editor, out of the fullness of his knowledge, wrote the two 
replies, but in the press of business got them in the wrong envelopes. 
To the mother of twins went this interesting recommendation: 


Cover them carefully with straw and then set fire to it. After 
jumping in the flames for a few minutes the little pests will be 


speedily done for. 


The man who was troubled with grasshoppers was bidden to 


Give castor oil regularly in moderate doses and rub their gums 


with a bone. 
Elgin Burroughs 


THE SPIRIT OF SPEED 
By Minna Irving 


His coat is greasy leather and his cap is worse for wear, 
He leaves a smell of gasoline behind him on the air, 

His face is black and grimy with the oil that on it lies, 
And a pair of dusty goggles hide his wild and rolling eyes. 


He ’s always in a hurry, and he only lives to go, 

And the man in blue and buttons he accounts his deadly foe, 
And he’s only feeling happy when he grips the steering-wheel, 
For he is the youthful chauffeur of my merry mad ’mobile. 


Back to Utan 
Music Publisher: “1 want you to write that new song in five 
flats.” 


Composer: “ That ’Il be easy. I’m a Mormon.” 
R. Rochester 
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ONTARIO 


The Incomparable Scenic Route 
It includes LAKE ONTARIO, THE THOUSAND ISLANDS (America’s 
Venice), all the marvelous RAPIDS, MONTREAL, quaint old QUEBEC, 
MURRAY BAY, TADOUSAG, and the far-famed SAGUENAY RIVER. 
Send 6 cents in stamps for illustrated guide, “Niagara to the Sea” 
THOS. HENRY, Trarric Manacer, Department §, Montreat, CANADA 


GRANLIDEN HOTEL Sunapee, New 


One of the finest summer hotels in this country. Fishing the best. New nine-hole 
golf course. Tennis courts. Boating, fine drives, etc. Good garage for automobiles. 
Six cottages for rent for the season. Write for circular. Address, 


W. W. BROWN, Granliden Hotel, Sunapee, New Hampshire 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncort’s. 
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AFTER TAKING 
By Karl von~ Kraft 


The Capitol Grafter said, “ I guess 
That sooner or later I must confess 
The cleverest stunt I learned at school 
Was how to figure by ‘ per foot’ rule.” 


PresipeNTIAL Occupations 

The question of what to do with our great men after they have 
ceased to hold high office is effectively answered in the New York 
City directory. According to that unimpeachable authority, 
George Washington is pursuing the humble but very useful occu- 
pation of a barber in Harlem—and, according to his customers, 
he is a good one. Andrew Jackson, whose name has heretofore been 
associated with notable military achievements, follows the peaceful 
calling of a nurse. Abraham Lincoln is put down as a secretary, 
William McKinley as a publisher, and James Madison as the secre- 
tary of an important corporation. James Monroe is a machinist ; 
Benjamin Harrison a printer; William Henry Harrison a fireman, 
and Andrew Johnson a sailmaker. Thomas Jefferson is appro- 
priately in charge of a Tammany Club House; John Adams is a 
policeman, and John Tyler proudly figures as a gentleman, «, 

. George Barton 
wt 

QuEsTION 

The worthy Sunday school superintendent of a certain Maryland 
town is also the village dry-goods merchant. He is as energetic 
and efficient in his religious as in his secular capacity. An amusing 
incident is told of his attempt to enlarge the scriptural knowledge 
of a class of little girls. 

He had told most eloquently the lesson of the day, and at the 
conclusion he looked about the room and inquired encouragingly : 

“ Now, has any one a question to ask? ” 

Slowly and timidly one little girl raised her hand. 

* What is the question, Sally? Don’t be afraid. Speak out.” 

The little girl fidgeted in her seat, twisted her fingers nervously, 
cast her eyes down; finally, in a desperate outburst, she put the 
question : 

“Mr. Ward, how much are those gloves for girls in your 


window? ” 
Taylor Edwards 
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Sumptuous Set 


On Remarkable Germs 


Lippincott’s Magazine has just imported an ideal set 
of Shakespeare—the most ar- 


tistic and pleasing for a library table that one can imagine. We 
offer them now on terms so low as to be within the reach of all. 


Note These Specifications 


The Volumes are twelve in number, size 4x6% inches, averaging 
over 350 pages each. 

The Bindings are a deep red full morocco and a durable cloth, rich 
and substantial, gilt tops and lettering, Shakespearian monogram on sides 
—models of beauty and refinement. 

The Paper is fine English laid rag, spotless and opaque while light 
and delicate. 

7 Type is large, clear, and clean—satisfying to the eye and easy 
to read. 


Enclosed in a Rich Morocco Case 


These twelve sumptuous volumes are appropriately enclosed in a full red morocco case, 
size 104%x634x4% inches. The case bears the name and the coat of arms of the 
immortal bard stamped in gold upon the top and front—which lift and lower, respectively, 
so as to disclose the handsome volumes within. 

The Magazine we offer with this set speaks for itself. LIPPINCOTT’S is 
without a rival as a high-class purveyor of fiction, fact, and fun. The next two years will 
show marked improvements month by month. 

The Terms, only fifty cents down, and one dollar a month for twelve months, 
bring you the entire set, morocco binding, boxed and prepaid, and Lippincott’s Magazine 
for two full years. 

One dollar down, and one dollar a month for eight months entitles you to the entire 
set, cloth binding, boxed and prepaid, and Lippincott’s Magazine for one year. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


It is understood that the books are to be delivered, prepaid, Sign 
by Lippincott’s Magazine, at once, but that the right and title Here 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia Date 
I accept your offer of LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE for ...... year.. and 
Shakespeare’s COMPLETE WORKS, in .......-.-.-- «+.» binding, and case, at the special price 
(enclosed), and $1.00 a month, beginning 
until I have paid............ = 


does not. pars to me until the amount is fully paid. I will return 
the books. at your expense after five days’ examination if I do ‘ 
hot like them, and you are to return my money in full. Address 


— 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincort’s. 
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Wuar’s a Name? 

Zeke was driving a passenger to the hotel from the railway 
station in a small Southern town when his horse went lame for a 
few steps and finally stopped in the middle of the road. Zeke rubbed 
the lame leg for a minute or so and got back into the vehicle. 

“ Git up, dah, Autermobile; git up,” he commanded, enforcing 
the order with the stub of a last year’s whip. 

“That ’s an odd name for a horse,” ventured the passenger. 
“ Why do you call him that? Is he a horseless? ” 

“No, suh, not ezackly, suh—yit,” chuckled the darky, “ but 
he’s got sumpin de matter wid him ’mos’ all de time, suh, en he 


needs so much fixin’ to make him go.” 
W. J. Lampton 


Sutrep Born CLammants 


A Nevada man having extensive mining claims in the gold-field 
region tells of a lucky “ strike ” that was made last year near Car- 
son City, a strike that proved to be of such promise that a goodly 
sized camp immediately sprang up around it. 

The two principal mine owners were, respectively, an Irishman 
and a Jew; and as a compliment to these leading citizens the camp 
decided to leave to them the bestowal of a suitable name upon the 
new community. 


There followed many conferences between the two, none of which 
resulted in an agreement. The Irishman stood out for a name that 
should suggest his native isle, while the Jew was just as insistent, on 
his part, for a name that should be suggestive of the chosen people. 
This deadlock continued so long that the rest of the camp grew 
restless, and finally insisted that there should be a compromise. So 
the new camp was called “* Tipperusalem.” 


T. 


THE FINAL BLOW-OUT 
By Sam 8. Stinson 
When man is tired of life, alas! 
When chafe life’s galling chains, 
Such things as these may come to pass, 
When man is tired of life, alas! 
The country man blows out the gas, 
The city man his brains, 
When man is tired of life, alas! 
When chafe life’s galling chains. 
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For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


as been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 

ith PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 

WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
re and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind, 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK 
ON CONDITIONS THAT AFFECT NEIGHBORLINESS 


The Good Neighbor 
in the Modern City 


By MARY RICHMOND 


Author of ‘* Friendly Visiting Among the Poor.’’ General Secretary of the 
Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity. 


16mo. Cloth, 60 cents, net. Limp leather, 80 cents, net. Postage 5 cents extra. 


Miss Richmond's first book was written for charity workers. Her second is for a 1 r 
audience. It describes, in a simple, straightforward way, conditions in a modern city that affect 
neighborliness. 

Directors of charities and social reform movements will wish to see this book read by their 
contributors and supporters, because it gives a clear ——— of the relation of organized social 
work to the qrerp-diy life of the church-member, and the citizen. 


CONTENTS 
I. INTRODUCTION. VI. THE MAN ON THE STREET. 
Il. THe IN THE CiTy. VII. THe FAMiILy In Distrgss. 
Ill. THe AT WorK. VILL. THe INVALID. 
IV. THe ADULT WorKER. IX. CONTRIBUTOR. 
X. THe CHURCH-MEMBER, 


V. THE TENANT. 


Russell Sage Foundation Publication 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. - Philadelphia 


Lippincott’s Magazine 
A DIFFERENT PROPOSITION FROM ANY OF THE OTHERS 


It never gets old, as each number contains a complete novel, in addition to 
tne usual miscellaneous reading-matter, unlike others with serials. The adver- 
tising pages, being the only illustrated ones, are necessarily much more prominent 
than in the pictorial journals. Our advertising section is interspersed with full- 
page illustrations and reading-matter. 


IN MAKING UP YOUR LIST, BEAR THIS IN MIND 


CHILDRE 
TEETHING 
| 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial number, 1098. | 
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n’t Snow Her 

“ Now, Alice,” said the young husband the day after their 
arrival in the country, “ do be careful and not show your ignorance 
about things you see around the farm. We laugh at the country 
people when they come to the city, but when they get us out here 
they have the laugh on us. So don’t ask Mr. Jenkins any fool 
questions, nor run when a cow looks at you.” 

“Oh, indeed!” retorted his wife indignantly. ‘“I’d like to 
have you understand that I’m not so green as you seem to think. 
I’m not afraid of cows, and, what’s more, I know how to milk, 
too.” 

* You know how to milk!” exclaimed the astonished George. 
** Where on earth did you learn? ” 

“ That’s all right,” she replied evasively, “ but if you don’t 
believe it you just come around to the barn after you get back from 
your fishing-trip to-night and I ’ll surprise you.” 

George was still skeptical, but on his return, about sunset. he 
strolled out to the barn. The cows were all in their places. His 
attention was attracted by the shimmer of a white dress at the far 
end of the line. And there, seated on a stool beside a very restive 
bovine, undismayed by the constant switching of the animal’s tail, 
or an occasional foot in the pail, sat Alice, proudly milking her 


cow—with a lemon squeezer. 
Henry H. Day 


Our SovEREIGN 

An American lady and an English lady of somewhat uncon- 
genial temper and point of view, were storm-bound together in a 
tiny inn in the south of Italy for three days. Topics of common 
interest were few, and resources fewer. At last a languid con- 
versation drifted to the subject of modern coinage and its artistic 
excellence; and the American asked the Englishwoman if she had 
ever seen any American money. A somewhat bored negative was 
returned; and our compatriot, delighted to offer a diversion, ran 
to get an American cent that she kept as a pocket-piece. The 
English lady took it, looked vaguely at the side which bears the 
wreath and the value of the coin, and turned it over without enthu- 
siasm. But as she beheld the Indian’s head upon the reverse, she 
aroused to a sudden show of interest and astonishment. “ Really!” 
she said. “ Really, my dear Miss Grant! Is that your President 
Rosenfels? ” 

Gertrude Pahlow 
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